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Singing Insects 


% Japanese have odd ways 
of enjoying many simple things. 

They tie whistles to the wings of 
their pigeons. They get a great 
deal of fun, grown-ups as well as 
youngsters, out of flying kites. 
They grow bizarre dwarf trees 
that seem suitable for trolls and 
elves. They breed weird fish with 
goggle eyes and fantastic tails. 
They drink a cup of tea as tho it 
were some nectar from the gods. 
In their homes they have elabo- 
rate little bamboo cages set on 


bamboo pedestals, and in the ° 


cages they keep crickets. 

The crickets chirp from dusk to 
dawn, but they stop if someone 
walks across the floor; whereupon 
the household is startled awake 
by the sudden silence. The crick- 
et, then, is not only a singer but a 
watchdog, tho it works back- 
wards. People in South America, 
Africa, heal, and Portugal also 
like to have caged crickets and 
katydids around the home. The 
Chinese keep fighting crickets as 
the Siamese keep fighting fish, 
and gamble on the battles. A Jack 
Dempsey of the cricket world 
may fetch a price as high as $50. 


A JAPANESE professor gave 
me my first real introduction to 
singing insects. He taught me 
that the insect music swelling thru 
field and wood in the full tide of 
summer is not just a blur of sound. 
There is individuality among the 
players, and I learned to distin- 
guish many of them. I have never 
forgotten those lessons, and even 
now, when I go to a strange place, 
I find myself listening for different 
tones and cadences than those I 
hear where I live. 

This same Japanese professor 
taught me to stalk down the in- 
sect musicians and bring them 
home, so I could watch them per- 
form in simple homemade wire 
cages. 

This is not difficult, in most 
cases, and there is a good deal 


By Raymond Lee Ditmars 


Curator, Department of Mammals and Reptiles 


New York Zoological Park 





Doctor Ditmars with an insect cage 
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You can have a lot of fun ob- 
serving and studying the different kinds 
of singing insects, bringing some of 
them from your garden or nearby 
woods into your home and listening to 
their songs within doors,” says this 


famous naturalist, lecturer, and author. 





of fun and fascination in it. Some 
insects sing only at night, some 
only in the daytime, and some 
sing a different song at night than 
during the day. The night singers 
you must hunt with a flashlight. 
(Be careful not to fall into holes.) 
The insect will stop singing as you 
approach. Then you must turn 
off the light and wait until he be- 
gins again. When you are right 
on top of him, he will stop alto- 
gether, but by then it is too late 
to do him any good. 


THE green meadow grasshoppers 
will be found in weeds and grass. 
Field crickets, the fat black fel- 
lows familiar everywhere, like to 
be under cover, and you can find 
them by turning up stones and 
pieces of wood. Tree crickets, 
among the most notable of sing- 
ers, like trees, vines, and shrub- 
bery. The melancholy katydid is 
usually found rather high up in a 
tree—birch, willow, maple, oak. 
He is not the easiest of insects to 
catch, but if you strike a branch 
lightly with a long stick he some- 
times drops to the ground—per- 
haps with an audible plop, since 
he is pretty big—and you can see 
him if the flashlight is ready. 

The cage to hold your prizes 1s 
best made of ordinary wire net- 
ting tacked to a light wood frame 
—say 2 feet square and 2 feet 
high, with a hinged or removable 
top. There should be some bark 
slabs for the crickets to hide 
under, and twigs for the grass- 
hoppers to climb on. The katydid 
will want a leafy twig, from the 
same kind of tree as that on which 
he was found. The leaves will fur- 
nish him both food and a snug 
hiding place, and if the twig is 
stuck in wet sand it will keep 
fresh and need not be replaced 
for several days. 

Grasshoppers may be tried on 
a diet of grass and weeds; most 
of them are likely to be fond of 
cornsilk. The large black field 
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crickets are omnivorous and will eat 
almost anything. You may give them 
bits of fruit, lettuce, moistened bread; 
and to be sure they won’t eat each 
other, scraps of meat or a little bone- 
meal. The small field crickets—most 
abundant of all—are strict vegeta- 
rians. 

The wire of the cage should be 
sprinkled with water twice a day, to 
match the dewdrops or raindrops that 
your guests would ordinarily drink. 

Once they get settled, they will soon 
become tame—especially the crickets 
—and perform while you are watch- 
ing them, to your own fascination and 
that of your friends. You should have 
ample opportunity for close observa- 
tion to see how they do it. And inci- 
dentally, there are still profound and 
fascinating problems about insect 
music that are as yet unsolved, and it 
is not impossible for the scientific- 
minded amateur, by careful and accu- 
rate work, to make new contributions 
of knowledge. That is one of the fine 
things about observing and experi- 
menting with insects, whether in their 
native haunts in field, wood, and 
backyard, or in the home or labora- 
tory—there is still so much to be 
found out. 

They are members of the orchestra 
of Nature rather than the chorus, of 
course. Birds sing with vocal chords, 
like humans. Animals roar, bark, 
whine, howl, squeak, chatter with 








Above: illustrating various developments, 
or how a grasshopper changes its clothes. 
As it grows its skin cracks open and is shed 


Right: snowy tree crickets: male, left; 
female, center; nymph, right. These are 
the night-singers most frequently heard 


their throats, using air from their 
lungs. Throats that can sometimes 
swell out like rubber balloons produce 
the noises of the glumphing bullfrog, 
the musical treetoad, the shrill hyla 
or spring peeper—which is also a 
small treetoad. The insect has no 
lungs and apparently no voice. But 
various insects make up for it by pos- 
sessing a variety of musical or sound- 
producing instruments—rattles, cas- 
tanets, clickers, drums, and assorted 
scrapers—that would do credit to the 
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Above: cave cricket. Top photograph: Chi- 
nese cricket cages, hundreds of years old, 
made of gourds; owned by Fae Huttenlocher, 
the “Cousin Marion" of The Junior Garden 


Clubs of America (Photograph by Falk) 
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most up-to-date good jazz orchestra. 

And they have been at it a long 
time. Long before human beings lived 
on this planet, before birds or mam- 
mals, insects were playing antedilu- 
vian blues for a strange, steaming, 
lonely world. They are the great-great- 
great-grandfathers of all musicians. 

The modern countryside still echoes 
with this most ancient music, espe- 
cially when the heat of summer soaks 
down upon the fields. Why? What is 
its purpose? Why does the cricket 
fiddle tirelessly all night long and the 
cicada split the hot August air with 
din? There you have one of the pro- 
found mysteries. 

The stock answer has been that 
these thin, surging, palpipating ca- 
denzas of the field are love songs. Only 
male insects, in most cases, are Ca- 
pable of making music; the females 
seem destined to silence. It was natu- 
ral to assume, then, that this musical 
ability was somehow connected with 
selection or finding a mate. The fe- 
male, perhaps, was guided to the male 
by the sound; or he wooed her with 
music, like a medieval troubadour; or 
she picked the male who seemed to 
her to be the sweetest singer. Other 
theories have been advanced, but this 
is the most attractive and perhaps the 
most widely accepted. 

Yet that keen entomologist and 
shrewd old ge pe Dr. Frank E. 


Lutz, curator of entomology at the 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF DOCTOR DITMARS 
BY N. COURTNEY OWEN 
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American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, has critically 
examined a good deal of the evidence 
for this attractive theory and finds it 
decidedly wanting in strict scientific 
proof. Nor is it borne out by carefully 
controlled experiments or lengthy 
field observations of his own. There is 
little to indicate that the female is not 
perhaps as much bored as pleased by 
the male’s eternal music-making. The 
whole question, in Doctor Lutz’s 
view, is up in the air, awaiting un- 
questionable evidence that insect 
music really Joes play a part in insect 
love-making. 

A great many insect sounds, Doc- 
tor Lutz believes, are merely acciden- 
tal, with no more purpose than the 
rattling of an old car, or snoring. But 
there are also, in many insects, special 
and even elaborate sound-producing 
organs. Have they been ingeniously 
developed and tirelessly used for ages 
to no end whatever? Not necessarily. 
We merely lack conclusive evidence 
such as we have for many of the high- 
er animals. Meanwhile we are at lib- 
erty to believe, if we wish, that the 
insect does make love with music; or 
fiddles away the hours for the same 
reason that a man _ twiddles his 
thumbs, or whistles in the dark; or to 
express the joy of life; or possibly even 
its sadness and its disappointments. 

Even the question of whether the 
insect hears sounds, at least in the or- 














Above: the South American locust Mimetea 
looks like a leaf with legs, a most interesting 
example of protective form and coloration 


Right: short-horned grasshopper. Many of 
them fiddle tirelessly for hours by rubbing their 
very long hind legs against their front wings 


dinary sense, awaits final, conclusive 
proof. That insects see is known. That 
they can distinguish ultraviolet as a 
color, tho it is.completely invisible to 
human eyes, is known, thru most in- 
genious and fascinating experiments. 
That some of them have an uncanny 
sense of smell is known. It is possible 
that they produce and detect sounds 
higher in pitch than human ears can 
hear, and Lutz has made some elabo- 
rate experiments to find out whether 
they can—with negative results so far. 

About the insect’s sense of hearing, 
in fact, we do not know very much. 
If you will examine a cricket, you will 
notice a little light-colored spot on the 
front leg just below the knee. This is 
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supposed to be an ear. The long- 
horned grasshopper also has “‘ears”’ on 
his legs. The short-horned grasshopper 
has an “ear” on each side of the first 
segment of the abdomen. But are they 
really ears, and just howdo they work? 
As for the location, there is nothing 
strange about that, to an insect, which 
is queer enough to breathe thru port- 
holes in the sides of its body. 

J. H. Fabre, famous French nat- 
uralist [author of ““The Life of the 
Spider” and “The Life of the Fly’’], 
one of the geniuses among entomolo- 
gists, once borrowed a couple of can- 
non, dragged them to his Bank yard, 
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and shot them off behind a whole row 
of unsuspecting cicadas, singing away 
for dear life on a branch. The cicadas 
did not miss a note or bat an eye. But 
that may signify merely that a can- 
non does not mean anything in a 
cicada’s life, and if it doesn’t mean 
anything, why should he bother about 
it? Or maybe he is deaf as a matter of 
self-protection, to keep from driving 
himself crazy with his eternal noise. 

The shrill, blazing, midsummer 
noise of the cicada—widely and 
wrongly called a locust—is produced 
by two membranes stretched over 
sound cham- [ Continued on page 4o 











Garden Highlights 


Reflected From Gray-Leaf Plants 


By Katharine L. Rice 


ly THE hot days of July and August 
white is a crying necessity in the gar- 
den. When the moon is at the full, 
fairy fingers transform the obvious 
daytime effect into something subtly 
spiritual. On such a night “the cares 
of the day fold their tents like the 
Arabs.” 

White is by far the strongest carry- 
ing note in any garden composition. In 
using so strong an accent as white, you 
must be careful to study balance, 
rhythm, and harmony while placing 
the highlights where desired. If used 
in a scattering way they hit you 
in the eye. 

Drifts of tall white phlox planted 
toward the rear of the border, with 
somewhat lower varieties approach- 


ing the center, not too regularly, and 
dwarfs on the edge will make a garden 
appear cool and refreshing even on 
the most sultry days. 

Mrs. Jenkins and Jeanne d’Arc are 
the best of the older tall white phlox. 
Jacqueline, too, is good, but all three 
are far outdone by Apollo, gorgeous 
in its great trusses of glistening purity. 
Each floweret, moreover, is distinct in 
form, size, and arrangement. Snow- 
cap, a glorious new white, only re- 
cently introduced by D. M. Andrews, 





Boulder, Colorado, is the peer of 
Apollo in everything but height. The 
dwarf white phlox Mia Ruys, stand- 
ing not over a foot high, is a greatly 
improved Tapis Blanc. 

Dainty white flowers like the North- 
ern Bedstraw (Galium boreale), too 
rarely seen, the annual babysbreath, 
as well as the perennial Bristol Fairy 
all furnish good transition when work- 
ing out garden arrangements of white 
phlox. The Elder Daisy is another ex- 
cellent selection for the same use. 
Gracefully branched, it stands erect 
30 inches tall, carrying myriads of 
blossoms daintier than the type. They 
persist in abundance for many weeks. 
The Frilled Shasta Daisy gives a mod- 
ern touch to the edge and is especially 





Left, the Woolly Woundwort; 
center, gumi, or Cherry Elae- 
agnus; right, Olympic Mul- 
lein: all gray-leaf plants to 
contrast with the usual green 


telling if edged with Sweet Alyssum. 

Except for July and August we 
much prefer the off-whites for the high- 
est lights in our own garden—creamy 
white and others with a mere sugges- 
tion of pink and lavender. The con- 
trasts are less sharp than those fur- 
nished by pure white, and therefore 
the principle of unity, so necessary in 
every art involving design, is not 
placed in jeopardy. We can remember 
to use white for occasional contrast 
but of course not too abundantly. 
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Blue-Green Foliage 


THE blue-greens must not be over- 
looked. They furnish an almost imper- 
ceptible blending among the many 
shades of green. By their use the dan- 
ger of both monotony and spottiness 
is avoided. 

Sedum dasyphyllum is greatly to be 
desired, being very blue-green and 
distinct in foliage. While it may seem 
to disappear, it will surprise you by 
coming again. Hispanicum forms a 
fine bluish green mat which bears 
many creamy blossoms. The Cheddar 
Pink (Dianthus caesius), another blue- 
green, has many uses and its low fo- 
liage spreads astonishingly from a 
single. root. It is especially effective 
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Many of the charming hen-and-chickens, or Sempervivums, have gray, hairy leaves and gay, rosy flowers. 





Once a Sempervivum blooms the main rosette of leaves dies, altho the offsets generally continue to flourish 


when planted between flagstones. D. 
arvernensis has the same coloring but 
is much smaller and more compact. 
Both are easily raised from seed. 
The Alpine Poppies belong with 
this group, as does also the Blue Fes- 
cue (Festuca glauca) and the lovely 
Blue Lymegrass (E/ymus glaucus). 
This must be planted in considerable 
quantity to secure a good effect. 


Gray Leaves 
MorE ethereal than the off-whites 


and greatly to be desired for garden 
highlights are the gray-foliage plants, 
which lend other degrees in the light 
and shade of the edge and carry sec- 
ondary glints of light to higher levels. 
Among the low-growing gray-leaf 
plants the lavender-cotton (Santolina 
incana) is my first choice. Altho hardy, 
it burns in full sun and therefore is 
not successful in every situation. When 
the Siebold Sedum, the loveliest of all 
the Sedums, is planted beneath it, an 
edge is not an edge but a dream. The 
Sedum, however, takes on autumn 
tones late in the season when it is 
covered with its deep pink bloom. 
The Woolly Woundwort, or kittens- 
ear (Stachys lanata), is hard to beat 





when low, soft gray is desired, but it 
must be kept within bounds, as it 
thickens and spreads rapidly. The 
bloom has no garden value and gives 
an untidy look to the otherwise neat 
appearance. As it is not abundant, it 
may easily be removed. 

Two annual Centaureas, candidis- 
sima and gymnocarpa, the so-called 
dusty-millers, deserve a place because 
their foliage is distinct in contour and 
texture. Further, they are very valu- 
able for flower arrangement. 


ANNUAL stocks are especially ef- 
fective thruout the composition be- 
cause of their bushy form. Their 
fragrant flowers give them great ad- 
ditional value. 

The goldencup (Hunnemannia) and 
the prickle-poppy (Argemone), both 
low and lovely annuals in northern 
climates, are most pleasing, not only 
for the gray foliage but for the light 
yellow bloom, so desirable in the hardy 
garden. 

The huge leaves of Olympic Mul- 
lein (Verbascum olympicum) are dewy 
and almost white at times. While it 
sends up a flower stalk 6 or more feet 
high, this is so rigid that an occasional 
planting toward the front is relieving. 
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I do not fancy too nicely graduated 
an arrangement of heights and there- 
fore carry such grays as Sweet Laven- 
der and stocks thru the center and 
well to the rear in the hardy border. 
Lavender is slow in coming into its 
best foliage. Blooming in July and 
August, it bears itself with style dur- 
ing the remaining season. 


CLumMps of Bocconia cordata among 
the shrubbery in the background will 
complete a drift of gray, distributing 
the highlights by the silver lining of 
its beansital leaves. The garden value’ 
of this giant plant is so great that its 
bad habit of spreading too vigorously 
must be accepted and controlled. 

The whitish gray effects may be 
carried to the middle of the border by 
using Artemisias. Silver Beauty is a 
newer and stronger plant than Silver 
King and has the advantage of being 
hardier also. 

Artemisia pedemontana is effective 
in furnishing a fine silvery foil 2 feet 
high, and /rigida, less gray, is valuabl 
because of its accommodating disposi- 
tion. It does well either in full sun or 
semi-shade and will cover many a 
difficult spot. 

Low rosettes [ Continued on page 47 


















How to 


Select Pictures 


For Your Home 


By Katherine Regan Kane 


Mose of us like pictures. That 


this liking is very real has been re- 
peatedly brought to my attention thru 
questions asked me following art-ap- 
preciation talks. 

Often someone has said that it 
hasn’t been difficult to find out how to 
hang pictures correctly, but that it 
has been a problem to decide what 
pictures to hang and an even greater 
problem to discover why certain pic- 
tures are suitable for certain places 
in the home. 

For example, just the other day, 
someone asked me why I had selected 
a gay print for my front hall. And 
then we were off about my pictures! 
For, after all, pictures are an indi- 
vidual matter and must reflect the 
tastes and preferences and hobbies, 


even, of the individual home! So the 
favorites in our home might not do for 
yours at all. 

But a study of the why of my pic- 
tures may help interpret to you the 
motives which you no doubt have 
felt but perhaps not recognized in 
making selections of your own. 

I'll begin with the print referred to 
that hangs in our front hall. It is a 
gorgeous picture of ““Geraniums,” gay 
and colorful in brilliant red and green 
tones, by a German artist, Lauter- 
burg. There are several reasons why 
we chose this print for our front hall. 
The hall appears cool, as most halls 
are, so this gay picture was placed on 
the wall facing the entrance to add a 
cheeriness of greeting to the casual 
visitor and a heartiness and warmth of 





welcome to an old friend. Then, too, 
since it is a picture that is effective 
and casual in character it seems espe- 
cially suitable for a hall, which is a 
room that one passes thru without 
contemplation but which creates an 
atmosphere. Flower pictures seem par- 
ticularly appropriate as a greeting in 
the gardened home. 

When we realize that pictures in 
our rooms become a close part of our 
environment, they merit our closest 
analysis before being selected. Once 
selected they deserve to be hung in 
harmony with the group unit for 
which they are chosen. A close rela- 
tionship once achieved will help create 
a composite whole, giving character to 
the room. These facts can well be il- 
lustrated by the use of a picture like 
Gorbatoff’s “Autumn Symphony,” 
which will contribute a great deal to 
the rest, reflection, and thoughtfulness 
of family life. 

In our living-room we have a fire- 
place, the dominating note in the 
room and of course the center of all 
eyes. Considering this fact, we agreed 
that the picture placed there must 
have artistic merit; it must be lovely 
in color; it must be restful; it must 
have character; and it should cause 
reflection. The decision went to a copy 
of a painting of Lord Nelson which 
certainly measures up very adequate- 
ly to these tests. 


OF COURSE: ix is. very natural for 
us to have placed a portrait in the 
dominant location in our living-room, 
for we like people and enjoy having 
them at our home. Therefore, we 
refer a portrait, for it expresses that 
fiking: but if we were ship-loving peo- 
ple a picture of a ship would have the 
place of honor in our living-room. 





Over your couch, a grouping of matched etchings or prints to fit nicely 
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For above the mantel consider a beautiful portrait. One with dig- 
nity, restrained in color, may keynote your living-room's decoration 


In the girl's room, 
Mother Goose and 
fairy tales outgrown, 
try Godey prints 


* 


Boys’ rooms seem 
just right with maps, 
combining historic 











Or, if we were like Marie and her 
husband, our friends who travel exten- 
sively, there would undoubtedly have 
been over the fireplace a beautiful col- 
ored etching of perhaps ‘“‘Chartres Ca- 
thedral,” by Figuero, or maybe sucha 
print of Cezanne’s as the “Road to 


Auvers.” Or even Gorbatoft’s “‘“Amal- 
fi,” which is a gay, colorful combina- 
tion of land, architecture, and sea. 


AGaIN, if the living-room were deli- 
cate in its color scheme a probable se- 
lection would be a landscape of Spring, 
something exquisite and ethereal. The 
dominant note in the room really dic- 
tates the selection of pictures for the 


rest of the room and the choice varies 
with taste, interests, and furnishings. 
Perhaps the largest wall space in 





facts and a tone of 

















In the hall of the gardened home 
a colorful flower print welcomes. 
Charming with its mirrored glass mat 





























Over dining-room buffet a colorful 
flower reproduction, 33 by 27 
inches, enhances both silver and glass 








thrilling adventure 


many living-rooms is over the daven- 
port. If the davenport is covered with 
plain material, then a large, colored 
etching would be ideal above it. How- 
ever, if the space were especially large, 
an interesting grouping of smaller pic- 
tures, well balanced in arrangement, 
could be used. For instance, several 
etchings similarly framed, as shown at 
the bottom of the opposite page, or 
several pictures of similar subject mat- 
ter, such as Madonnas. Botticelli’s 
“Madonna of the Magnificat,” Del 
Sarto’s ‘““Madonna of the Harpies,” 
and Raphael’s “Madonna a the 
Chair” would form an interesting 
group. Care must be taken that this 
treatment be used with a fine sense of 
balance and with discretion in the 
number of pictures used for grouping. 
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As is frequently the case in many 


living-rooms, our room has several 
little units of which some are more in- 
formal than others. A low desk, where 
we spend considerable time, has a 
space above it for a picture. A person 
who is writing is usually in a reflective 
mood and often glances up so that a 
picture in the space above the desk 
must be restful and satisfying. The 
great Flemish artist Vermeer has 
painted a variety of pictures to satisfy 
that mood, so quite naturally we se- 
lected “A Girl at the Window,” lovely 
in detail and a charming study by this 
master of atmospheric impressions. 
Of the many pictures that have hung 
in our living-room (for we often 
change them) more of our friends have 
asked me about [ Continued on page 4/ 
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2nd Prize, Class 2: Improve- 

ments costing from $150 to 

$500, 1933 National Better 
Homes Contest 


| Won by 

| Mr. and Mrs. Frank Burnet 

Bellingham, Washington 
They spent $485.65 


Read Their Story on Page 48 

















Phe is a remarkably fine example of a well- 
studied series of minor alterations by means of which a 
thoroly commonplace home was transformed into one 
of considerable charm. The heavy projecting roofs of 
the main house and dormer were cut back close to the 
wall lines and the whole composition unified by means 
of a veneer of heavy stained shingles. The flat canopy 
over the entrance was removed and a well-designed new 
doorway with shutters installed. Another small change 
with fine results involved, as you can see, straightening 
the pairs of porch posts. 
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2nd Prize, Class 4: Improve- 

ments costing more than $1,000, 

1933 National Better Homes 
Contest 


Won by 
William J. Cunningham 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
He spent $5,000 


Read the Story on Page 49 
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7 NPPRECIATING the excellent lines of the main 
house, tho they were well concealed by the heavy tower 
on the front, Mr. Cunningham purchased the property 
and turned it over to his architect, Clark F. Merrick, 
for a general alteration. The resulting beautiful home 
is one of the best examples submitted in the 1933 Better 
Homes Contest of the possibilities inherent in older 
homes when the alterations are in the hands of a skill- 
ful and resourceful architect. The new entrance, the 
carefully handled brick-work, and the fine scale of the 
main cornice all go to make a handsome home. 
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/M\adonnas 


of the Garden 


How to Grow | hem 


By Fred C. Schnelz 


7 \ GROUP of pure white Madon- 
na Lilies backed by the tall towers of 
the blue and purple delphiniums—no 
garden picture is of greater beauty. 
Add a background of evergreens or a 
vine-covered arbor and the trumpets 
of the lilies will proclaim that you 
have planned well, for here they will 
receive some protection from strong 
winds and there will be less necessity 
for staking. 

Even before the Christian Era men 
were singing the praises of the lily. 
The flower occupied a distinctive place 
in the song, story, and artistry of the 
ancients. The Madonna Lily is prob- 
ably the best loved and most widely 
grown of all. 

They grow about 4 feet tall, and 
the single stem carries four to a dozen 
trumpet-shaped, richly fragrant 
blooms. The bulbs are the most plenti- 
ful of all lilies, except, perhaps, the 
Regal. In the North Temperate Zone, 
September and October are the best 
months for planting, which should be 
done as soon as possible after the 
bulbs come into the market. The 
bulbs are actually live plants and 
should not be allowed to dry out. If it 
is necessary to hold them a few days 
before planting, pack them in sand or 
peatmoss to prevent excessive drying. 
The location for your lily bed must be 
well drained. Water should never re- 
main standing over it. 

Food Needs. Any good garden soil 
will grow lilies, but they, as is com- 
mon with the tuberous-rooted plants, 
require more potassium than plants 
having only fibrous roots. Therefore 
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such ‘plant foods as are rich in potas- 
sium are best suited to lilies. Manure, 
when decomposed to the state re- 
sembling peat, may be used as a 


‘mulch but should not touch the plant 


stems. Green stable manure should not 
be used except for production of ma- 
nure water to supply extra and quick 
plant food during the blooming sea- 
son. Unleached hardwood ashes are 
rich in potassium and when mixed 
with bonemeal make a good lily food. 
The commercial high-test plant foods 
are also good when used according to 
directions and the soil carries a suffi- 
cient amount of humus. 

Planting. The Madonna Lily pro- 
duces its roots from the base of the 
bulbs. Other lilies produce their roots 
at the base of the bulbs and also on 
the stems above the bulbs. The base- 
rooting bulbs must therefore be 
planted shallow, with the top not 
more than 2 inches below the surface. 
If the soil is a heavy clay mixture, 
even a more shallow planting is de- 





At the right is a characteris- 
tic scaly Madonna Lily bulb. 
Some of the scales may be 
removed and when planted 
they produce tiny bulbs as 
shown below. At the left a 
flowering stem has been bur- 
ied and caused to produce 
bulbs as described in text 


sirable. Early autumn planting is 
necessary because the bulb makes a 
leaf growth which remains green thru- 
out the winter. 

After the ground freezes in the au- 
tumn a loose covering of straw I or 2 
inches thick is beneficial, not because 
the Madonna Lily is not hardy, for it 
is as hardy as an oak, but to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing of the 
surface soil. If the soil has a tendency 
to heave there is great danger that the 
scales from which the leaves grow will 
be pulled from the bulb, thereby de- 
— the vitality. The flower stem 
grows from the center of the bulb and 
appears early in the spring. The cover 
of straw should not be removed until 
after the season of alternate freezing 
and thawing has passed. 


Increasing Lilies 


Natural Division. One never has 
enough Madonnas even tho his bulbs 
increase by natural division. When 
the clumps seem crowded they should 
be lifted shortly after the blooming 
season, separated, and replanted im- 
mediately. This process of propaga- 
tion is slow but serves the amateur 
gardener fairly well. 

From Seed. Strangely enough, this 
lily produces little seed. Growing it 
from seed is often discouraging be- 
cause they germinate slowly and re- 
quire at least two growing seasons to 
attain blooming size. 

From Scales. What seems to me to 
be one of the amazing performances of 
Nature is the development, under 
right conditions, of one or two com- 
plete bulblets on the base of a scale 
when broken from the mother bulb. 

Would you [ Continued on page 46 
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You begin by taking 


its picture 


By Jean Trout 


| = you like to know 


how to make a sampler of your home, 
something that would not only be a 
sentimental and decorative piece for 
your home so long as you yourself live, 
but would become a gift to posterity? 
Samplers cross-stitched neatly are fun 
to make and cross-stitching the design 
of one’s own home is a needlework un- 
dertaking really worth while. 

Here is how you do it: First you 
must have a full-front photograph of 
your home, like the photograph above. 
You can do this yourself with the 
family camera. The first step in trans- 
ferring the photograph to the ma- 
terial upon which you will do the 
cross-stitching is to place tracing pa- 

er over the 2 Heath aan Trace off the 
ot including trees, flowers, and 
any other landscape details that you 
would like to transfer. There may be 
some you would prefer to leave out. 
If so, this is the time and place to do 
so. Get a tree in the picture if you can. 
It relieves the bare outlines of the 
house. The illustrations on this page 
will serve as a guide to you in making 
a transfer cross-stitch pattern of your 
own home. 

Next, place the traced picture on 
regular school graph paper, which can 
be purchased at any office-supply 
store. See that it falls as nearly 


straight on the lines as possible and 
trace on the graph paper with carbon 





Something to treasure down thru the years is 
this little home converted into cross-stitch 


Make a Samp! 








10.7. 


The home design is traced off (see directions) on- 
to graph paper which furnishes cross-stitch pattern 


Of all the roads 
That wind and wind 
The best of all 
Leads home we find 

: 







CI of Your Home 










[334 


Before starting to cross-stitch, color the picture with 
crayons, making roof, exterior, lowers, shrubbery, and 
so on the colors you will want to use for the needlework 


paper. After this has been done, take 
another sheet of graph paper and, 
with a ruler, draw the picture on the 
upper half of the sheet of paper so 
that it hits squarely on the lines. If 
the slioemreh is small it may be en- 
larged, but still kept in proportion, by 
making two squares to every one on 
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the traced picture, or, if too large, use 
only half as many squares. 

When the picture has been drawn 
in the correct size and proportions and 
in other words “looks to suit you,’’color 
it with crayons. Make it the actual 
color of the house, roof, trimming, 
walks, flowers, | Continued on page ga 
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In early history the spices of the East 


were among the most valuable articles 
of commerce, as fitting presents for 
kings as were gold and precious 
stones. Spices, silk, and jewels formed 
the principal goods of early Persian 
and Arabian caravans. Because of 
the long dangerous caravan journey, 
many merchants tried a western route 
(Columbus unwittingly discovering 
America on one of these jaunts), for 
humans had learned that spices added 
zest to food.—THE EDITORS. 
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Good Spices 


Make Good Pickles 


By Grace Mcllrath Ellis 


D,» you ever feel like making a 
big crusade about a little thing? Like 
mounting a soapbox and haranguing 
passers-by out of a common passivity 
concerning some small error of man- 
kind. 

Never a pickling season comes 
round but I feel like doing that about 
spices. Good spices are the basis of 
good pickles—yes and other spiced 
things as well. Yet the average better- 
than-good cook of my acquaintance 
swings her market basket on her arm 
and selects pickling fruits and vege- 
tables with a narrowed eye. Seckel 
pears must be exactly right, with 
stems still firmly attached! Cucum- 
bers must be plump, firm, and with 
the morning’s dew still on them, or 
she passes them up with less than a 
glance! And she trusts no one but her- 
self to pick out peaches with the right 
flavor i spicing! does Mary Capable 
Brown. 


But when it comes to spices them- 
selves, those evanescent, aromatic, 
substances upon which spiced things 
are absolutely dependent for “‘char- 
acter,” it’s, “Oh, Mr. George, send 
me up a box of allspice.—What?— 
Oh, any kind. Yes, the 5-cent will do.” 

And if Mr. George, gladly unload- 
ing year-before-last’s overstocking of 
allspice from his shelves, triumphant- 
ly announces a special of three boxes 
for a dime, then alas—three boxes for 
a dime, it is likely to be. 


So in with those ever-so-carefully se- 
lected peaches, or those amber slices 
of just-right melon rind, go the 
woody dregs of an originally inferior 
flavor. And Mary Capable Brown 
wonders vaguely why her spiced wa- 
termelon, thru which the light shines 
in such lucid loveliness, tastes only 
so-so. For company occasions she will 
invest in a jar or two of that already- 
ut-up sort, which is really no more 
eA than her own, but which 
tastes, well, perfectly grand, and like 
nothing you’ve ever eaten before. 
Could she but visit the pickling de- 
partment of a factory which special- 
izes in that superior type of spiced 
stuff, as I did recently, it might be 
something of shock to learn that the 
only essential difference between her 


pickles and theirs is in the type of 
spice used. 

Only the freshest of quality spices 
are considered by the formula man 
with this firm of high-grade picklers. 
“Five cents worth of high quality 
spice, he told me, will do more to give 
flavor-character to a catsup, pickle, 
conserve, or relish than fifty cents 
worth of the ‘chair-leg’ type bought 
at a bargain and filched out from a far 
corner of a top cupboard shelf.” 


FIERE are some other things he told 
me: 

“Spices vary greatly, not only in 
strength, but in quality and flavor. 
Cheap spices are in the end expensive 
because they contain much fiber and 
grit. Good spices cost more money per 
ounce, but are cheaper in the end be- 
cause they give more flavor units per 
dollar. 

“Spice flavor is not contained in the 
fibrous substance you see in the box, 
but in an aromatic oil which may be 
shamefully lost thru poor milling, 
since it is as evanescent as the odor of 
flowers. Cloves, in fact, are flowers— 
the dried unopened buds of the clove 
tree. It is the rich oil of cloves which 
makes the dried buds large, un- 
wrinkled, and dark. Cloves which 
have stood on your own or your gro- 
cer’s shelves from one year’s end to 
the next will [ Continued on page 44 
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lit parents take their job too 
seriously? Can they try too hard to 
give their children the right training, 
the right start in life? 

Unfortunately they can—and do. 
After some years of counseling with 
fathers and mothers, I have come to 
the conclusion that, physical consid- 
erations aside, troubled parents may 
be divided in a very general way into 
two classes: (1) those who have failed 
to give their children necessary train- 
ing and (2) those who have tried too 
hard to give it. 

It is of the latter class that I wish to 
speak today, and with a special sym- 

athy. For they have studied, they 
hate informed themselves as to what 
is good for children and have endeav- 
ored mightily to doit. When their best 
efforts come back to them like a boom- 
erang, who can blame them for feeling 


bewildered and abused? 





PHOTOGRAPH BY RUTH A. NICHOLS 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 





RUNS UP THE 


Red 
Flag 


Director, Better Homes & Gardens’ Child Training Department 


Perhaps you are asking how one can 
possibly try too hard in the right di- 
rection. Let us look at the case of 
Anne, a bolshevik of 2 years and 4 
months, who has run up the red flag 
and refuses to do anything her guar- 
dians want her to do. The anarchy of 
Anne began in this way: She had been 
taking her afternoon nap very nicely, 
but recently she stopped sleeping and 
began climbing out of her bed. To cir- 
cumvent this, her mother placed her 
on a lounge downstairs, and then did 
Anne have herself a good time! In one 
afternoon she got off the lounge 
twelve times to rummage in bureau 
drawers, and altho she was kept in the 
room four hours, sleep she did not. 
Also she wet her clothing, something 
she had not done in months. When 
shut in the bathroom to avoid repeti- 
tion of the offense “‘she screamed and 
cried for twenty minutes and would 
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not listen to any reasoning.”’ Now she 
not only refuses to sleep in the after- 
noon but becomes hysterical when 
taken to the bathroom, screams when 
told she may not do something—and 
does it—laughs when told to do some- 
thing—and doesn’t do it. 


AND now let me introduce you to 
Jack, thru the medium of a letter from 
his nearly frantic mother. This little 
boy, 18 months old, had to be re- 
trained for bowel control following an 
illness, altho since his seventh month 
he had been unusually good about his 
toilet habits. Just before his illness he 
had begun to fight his toilet chair, 
and now he has no use for it at all. 
When put upon it forcibly, he refuses 
to do what is wanted of him, even tho 
on one occasion his mother kept him 
there for two and a half hours. The 
minute he is [| Continued on page }4 









Let the 


Architect 
Be Your 


Skipper 


By Alfred L. Gehri 


4 SORRY, but I don’t intend to 
bid on building your home,” Chips, 
the old ship’s carpenter, declared 
firmly. 

“But we especially wanted you to 
build it for us,” the Druggist informed 
Chips. “In fact, because of your 
splendid reputation as a home-builder 
we are willing to pay you a substan- 
tial bonus.” 

“T’m sure you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with the home,” Chips shook his head. 

“Tell me, what’s wrong?” the puz- 
zled Druggist inquired. 

“The plans and_ specifications,” 
- replied. 

“But, it’s exactly the kind of home 
we want. My wife and I drew the plans 
ourselves and saved the architect’s 
fee,” the Druggist stated proudly. 

“I guessed as much,” said Chips, 
his delightful sense of humor begin- 
ning to assert itself. His sharp eyes 
twinkled. He smiled broadly: ‘‘You’re 
a fine druggist, sir, but when you at- 
tempt to perform the duties of an 
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le you plan to build a new home or remodel, this story will 





prove invaluable to you. Its merit lies in. the fact that the 
honest phrases of Chips, an old and experienced builder, pre- 


sent the architect in his true place in your scheme of things. 


— — THE EDITORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TURNER RICHARDS 


Chips with Mr. Gehri, the author. He is the carpenter who built the 
“Fo'castle’’ home, published in the August, 1928, Better Homes & 
Gardens, and ‘Snug Harbor,” published in the October, 1933, 
Better Homes & Gardens. Above, left: Chips building a ship model 


architect you are opening your hold 
to a full cargo of grief.” 

“T don’t understand,” the Druggist 
said. 


WELL, for example,” Chips ex- 

lained, ‘“when your wife makes a $2 
ae dress she pays 25 or 35 cents for 
a pattern and the detailed instruc- 
tions of how to put the dress together. 
Yet here you are, a druggist with ab- 
solutely no building experience, plan- 
ning to put together a $7,500 home 
without a professional pattern. Your 
wife pays Io to 15 percent of the cost 
of her house dress for a plan and speci- 
fication. Yet architects, who make 
patterns for homes, charge only § to 
10 percent for their services, which in- 
cludes not only the plans and specifi- 
cations but also drawing up the con- 
tracts and supervising the work as 
the home is being built. Building or 
remodeling a home without an archi- 
tect is like being in the middle of the 
ocean without reliable charts.” 


“But, Chips,” the Druggist ob- 
jected, “‘we lo spent years plan- 
ning our home.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” the old crafts- 
man said patiently, “I don’t want to 
hurt your feelings, but let’s look care- 
fully at your plans. This stairway,” 
Chips placed a stubby forefinger on 
the plans, ‘will not work at all. After 
it’s sea the way you and your wife 
have drawn it you will find that there 
will be only 4 feet 8 inches of head- 
room—and neither of you are pigmies. 


ANOTHER thing, the front eleva- 
tion has a bad list to starboard. You 
were so intent upon getting the floor 
plan and light you wanted that you 
didn’t stop to consider what the win- 
dow spacing was going to look like 
from the outside. Then, take your 
kitchen. The sink is here, the stove 
way aft, and the electric refrigerator 
and worktable mid-ships here. Why, 
baking a cake in that galley would be 
excellent train- [ Continued on page 30 
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The Question Before the House 


By J. F. Carter 


A DEPARTMENT OF ANSWERS TO BUILDING 


AND REMODELING INQUIRIES YOU SEND US 


E35 window and door trim was painted with 
enamel paint recently. I now notice that the wood is in 
ripples as if it were not perfect. Is the builder to blame? 


To be rid of the ripples which occur in dressing lum- 
ber with machinery, which is done by means of rapidly 
moving knives set in a circle, the pieces of trim should 
have been sanded. Ready-made cut-to-length trim is 
now being manufactured at the sawmills and sanded 
before being shipped. The sanded article gives a 
smooth finish when painted with enamel. 


Should I paint a shingle exterior or stain it? And with 
what kind of stain? 


Use a stain which has a water-resisting oil base, such 
as creosote oil. This penetrates well, helps to preserve 
the wood, and is color-lasting. 


May I install a shower bath without the expense of tile 
side walls and floor? I wish it for utility rather than beauty. 


One method, tho not quite satisfactory, is to plaster 
the walls with a very hard plaster and paint them with 
a high-grade enamel paint. But another way is to use 
a magnesia cement, which should be troweled over 
good metal lath, and finished with an exceptionally 
smooth trowel. The floor may be concrete, with a 
well-made wooden rack laid on top. Tile is of course 
much, much better. 


Our house is L shape, with heating plant at one extreme 
of the L and the steam pipes run to the other extreme tip 
under the ground. The heat does not reach the farthest tip. 


Steam pipes should not be conducted under ground. 
The heat loss is so rapid that only warm water can get 
to the far end. It would be much better to run in- 
sulated steam pipes in the space beneath your home, 
tho they should be thoroly boxed in after being in- 
sulated. The best correction would be to re-install 
the system so that the heating plant is equally distant 
from both ends. 


We used a green-blind paint on two rear doors. The 
paint now seems soft, tho it does not come off. How may 
we remedy it? 


Have a painter burn all the paint off with a torch, 
sand the doors, and repaint with a higher quality paint. 
Indications are that the quality of paint was low, for 
no good paint would become soft in so short a time. 


Is there anything to the use of aluminum paint as a 
primer? And what is the additional cost? 


It has been determined that the integrity of a paint 
coat of aluminum with a high-grade vehicle is greater 





than most other of the primers. The cost is no greater than 
for any other high-quality paint, for the aluminum is being 
carried by a vehicle, and a poor vehicle will make a poor 
primer with aluminum as well as it will with any other color- 
ing material. It is the vehicle that counts when aluminum 
primer is used, as well as the finely divided metal itself. 
Several lumber manufacturers are now priming their siding 
at the mills with aluminum primer. 


I am told my plaster cracked because the lumber was not 
well seasoned when the home was built two years ago. Is this 
true? And what shall I do when re-plastering? 


The probability is that poorly seasoned lumber shrunk 
and caused the plaster cracks. That shrinkage is probably 
over now, the lumber being dry, and re-plastering will not 
result in the same sort of cracking. [ Continued on page 45 





The floor plan for the home appears on page 45 


A LARGE lumber manufacturer recently built the 


above pre-fabricated model home in Seattle, Washing- 


ton, using Douglas fir plywood on the interior and knot- 
ty white pine on the exterior. Both these species of 


wood have wonderful decorative possibilities and are 


durable. —THE EDITORS. 
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AMONG 





How pleasant they are, these glimpses of one another’s homes and 


— and remember, we want them! — 


gardens and interests and ideas. When you write to us be as critical te 
of the magazine’s contents as you wish. Your comments are helpful 


THE EDITORS. 





The Look of Home 


Dear Mrs. Holbrook: 

In the January story on the modern style, 
the paragraph beginning “But the modern 
designer disregards periods. His only aim is to 
design a home, or furniture, or decoration... 
to be in harmony with today’s mode of living,” 
seemed to me the very kernel of common sense 
—until I remembered that people cannot be 
led entirely by common sense. A too consistent 
life can become monotonous; then we turn to 
those outmoded comforts and even frivolities 
for relaxation. To many people a fairly accurate 
reproduction of a “period” home represents 
relaxation thru its sharp contrast with the 
office in which they work, the cars in which 
they ride. 

Let our modern designers give us something 
more closely related to our past, but eliminat- 
ing the occasional stuffiness of that past, and 
we will go with them the whole way. But our 
homes must always have the familiar look of 
“home” to us.—Alice G. MacCauley, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 





Miss MacCauley can tie the past with the 
present by using the classic modern furniture, 
which takes as a foundation the beautiful periods 
of the past and simplifies them to the honest lines 
of the modern, This is also called “‘neo classic.” 


“Grotesqueries” 


Dear Better Homes & Gardens: 

Was glad you gave us a new word “widget,” 
have gotten so tired of “gadget.” 

Hope you have an article on Garden Acces- 
i and 
toads aren’t so bad, some even interesting, but 
bright cranes, frog-stools, and huge green frogs 
are hideous. Shrines and quiet spots and nooks 
can be so soothing, but grotesqueries are the 
last thing for a garden. 

The Old World fountains in piazzas have 
much individuality. I wish America could de- 
velop accessories and outdoor ways that are 
American. The making of the apple orchard a 
sort of backyard living-room in New England 
farming regions is always so delightful.—Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Potter, Tyler, Texas. 





Night View 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 

The inclosed photograph [below] of our pool 
was taken, by the aid of a 200-watt lamp, at 
1 o’clock in the morning of May 11. It may 
interest you to know that the water is circu- 
lated from the pool over the falls by a small 
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motor directly connected by an automobile 
water pump placed in a pit close by the pool 
and controlled by a switch in the house. 

Mrs. Baumgartner and I are indebted to 
Better Homes &§ Gardens for much of the plea- 
sure we derive from this garden spot, because 
the seed of desire for something like this was 
first planted by stories and pictures that ap- 
peared in your magazine. For the past eight 
years Mrs. Baumgartner and I have eagerly 
looked forward to each number for its instruc- 
tive articles on gardening so interestingly writ- 
ten.—A. A. Baumgartner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Plan Fulfilled 


Dear Friends: 

Inclosed you will find two snapshots of our 
garden drive [one shown below]. We had a 
cinder drive and after each rain the sidewalk 











was just covered with cinders, so I gathered 
most of the flagstones on the river front. My 
family thought it would be a dreadful looking 
affair, but our flagstone drive is handsome. 

The wire fence supports Virginia Creeper, 
with purple and white morning-glories over the 
top. Then the.hollyhock hedge is in front of it. 
We won a prize with this fence in a contest. 

The garage, at the end of the drive, has a 
mass of Dorothy Perkins pink roses climbing 
the lattice in front of it. This plan of mine has 
improved our home greatly.—Lucy Alden, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Garden Philosophy 


Dear Better Homes & Gardens: 


I love your magazine and read it monthly. 
One of my dear neighbors had this bit of philos- 
ophy that I think may fit a stray nook: 

In her quaint Irish accent, she would say, 
“1 like nasturtiums, they are so generous!” 

Over the back fence between us billowed a 
perfect glory of them, bell-shaped blossoms 
pale straw, orange, and flame. In this soil, 
none too good, they had stretched and climbed, 
fought for their place in the sun, reaching for 
light, striving as only plants do strive (often 
against fearful odds) to fulfill their destiny. 

Yet we repine if the Head Gardener has sown 
us in some place where we must stretch and 
struggle to survive. 

May we climb! Put out our strength, be gen- 
erous as the nasturtiums, cheerful with the 
real colors of our personality, fill our surround- 
ings with the rose and flame, the glow of our 
perfect fulfillment.—Nella B. Wharff, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. 


Oh! and Ouch! 


Dear Mr. Hainline: 


May a reader of long standing and good 
make an impertinent inquiry? 

On the front cover page of the March Better 
Homes & Gardens what is that dodingus, that 
white and yellow jigger with red ribbons, that 
lies across the handle of the trowel? The ‘Lady 
of the House thinks it’s an apron. Son thought 
at first it was a handkerchief, then decided in 
favor of a weather flag (rain and warmer). The 
best dirt gardener hereabouts, Delphinius 
Rohrbaugh, of the Beeches, says it’s a leopard 
skin. I'll be hanged if I can figure it out but 
my best guess is that it’s just a misprint.— 
C, E. Lauterbach, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 


Tk, tk, tk, Mr. Lauterbach. We wager you know 
all the time the dodingus is an unoffending little 
gardening glove for the Lady of the. House! 


Worth Keeping! 
Dear Mr. Normile: 


Unlike other periodicals, Better Homes & 
Gardens does not cease its usefulness when once 
read thru. There are many reasons for keeping 
it as future reference. I would like a binder to 
keep copies in good order. 

Let’s have a commonplace small-house plan 
—just a four-sided house, one roof and one floor, 
five rooms. It can be very attractive and help- 
ful. Just what many of your readers are looking 
for.— Kenneth G. Davis, Annapolis, Maryland. 


We cater to small-home plans, Mr. Davis. None 
shown this month, but watch for September, 
and we do have a binder which takes care of 12 
copies of the magazine. Should you wish it, the 
price is 75 cents. 


Sentinel of the Sea 


Dear Mr. Hottes: 

In reading “Along the Garden Path” 
March, I was certainly interested in that four- 
thousand-year-old bald-cypress in Mexico, 
which is the oldest living thing in the world. I 
am sending you the photo [below] I snapped 
of a Monterey Cypress that for countless years 
has weathered the winds and storms of the 
rocky point it calls home. 

I snapped the picture on one of my recent 

“stop-everything-and-see-everything” trips 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon of a bleak 
California (not southern California) winter day. 
It started to rain just as I was beginning to en- 
joy the scenery that Monterey Peninsula is 
famous for, but I stayed long enough to get 
the picture and, incidentally, wet. 

The tree’s branches are swept almost bare by 
storm and wind, but still it clings defiantly to its 
rocky point—a sentinel of the sea.—George 
C. Bowring, East Hollywood, California. 
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Read how a simple 
clothes secret helped 
Nancy win Romance 
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“A new girl in town—and, 
lucky for me, visiting right 
next door,”’ said Bill. 


4 / ’ 

| “I’m lucky at finding bargains, 
especially in silks and cottons. 

Then I never let things get faded 

or old looking. I use Lux for 






He lost his heart on the spot, 
but—*‘Her clothes alone cost 
a fortune,” he thought...So he 
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didn’t daredream she could 
live on his salary until one 
day Nancy burst out with 


all my things—dresses, blouses, 
sweaters. Most things wash, you 
know, but I don’t take chances 
on wrong washing. Cake-soap 


how to make my 
clothes money go far 


rubbing and soaps with harmful 
alkali too often fade colors, wear 


out materials. I stick to Lux— 





that’s my clothes secret.” 





— 





**Silly boy —I’ve learned 
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Sale lor anplhing that’s 
sale in water alone 
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Your clothes money goes farther this way 


Clothes are important to success — to 
romance, clever girls frankly admit. 

“That’s why it is so foolish,” they 
say, “to let wrong washing fade colors, 
spoil texture and fit. We don’t risk 
this — we always use Lux.” 

To be safe, you’d better insist on 
these exquisite tissue-thin flakes for 
your nice things, too! They dissolve 


instantly in lukewarm water—contain 
no harmful alkali as ordinary soaps 
often do, to fade and shrink—do away 
with the dangerous rubbing you have 
with even the mildest cake soap. 
Whatever is safe in water will come 
out of Lux like a dream —look new 
all season long. Gentle Lux care makes 
your clothes money go twice as far! 
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Let the Architect Be Your Skipper 


ing for a marathon runner. But I’m sure 
that an architect would redesign your 
house and give you the essential features 
you want and at the same time a well- 
proportioned and livable home.” 

“But, Chips, we want to save all the 
money we can. Why couldn’t we have 
you, or some other practical builder, re- 
draw the plans for our home?” the Drug- 
gist argued. “It would seem to me that an 
actual builder would be in a better posi- 
tion to design a home than an architect, 
and the cost would be less.” 


MiayBE,” Chips admitted thought- 
fully. “But in having a builder draw the 
plans for a home you could run afoul of 
any number of hidden reefs. Most contrac- 
tors and builders who draw home plans are 
honest and try to do the right thing. But 
builders, by their very name are just that 
—‘builders.” They are competent to 
build, but have no schooled knowledge of 
proportion and artistic design. In the 
hands of a builder, except in rare cases, 
the home usually turns out to be an illy 
gotten up spectacle. On the other hand, 
the architect plans a home for your whole 
family, from a background of years of 
study of art and proportion. A ship is a 
beautiful thing, because in it symmetry 
and efficiency are combined. Your home in 
the hands of a skillful architect can be 
made a harmonious blended whole which 
will, when the landscaping is done, snuggle 
homelike and comfortable into the site. 
Builders rarely achieve this character in 
their homes.” 

“Isn’t 5 to 10 percent of the cost of a 
home rather a large fee to pay an archi- 
tect?” the Druggist continued to protest. 


«“c 

Have you any idea of the amount of 
service an architect gives you to earn his 
fee?” Chips inquired, warming up to his 
subject. “Well, first the architect will 
study your family and its housing needs. 
Different types of families require differ- 
ent homes. If you do a great deal of enter- 
taining a large living- and dining-room are 
necessary. But if the children do the en- 
tertaining a recreation room in the base- 
ment saves wear and tear on the living- 
room. Again, if the children are studious 
or artistically inclined a studio in the at- 
tic is the thing. It makes a difference in the 
home plan whether your wife does most 
of her own housework or a full-time maid 
is employed. Even the relatives you may 
have living with you are a factor for the 
architect’s consideration. He will also 
study your business and income and 
advise you the amount of money to put 
into a home. 


THEN he will advise you about the 
proper district in which to buy your site, 
and if need be, he will visit several sites 
with you and give you his opinion as to 
their suitability to your needs. Once the 
site is selected the architect will make a 
number of preliminary sketches of pos- 
sible home plans. He will spend a great 
deal of time going over these sketches 
with you and, finally, when you have 
agreed upon a suitable plan he will pre- 
pare the working drawings. So you may 
visualize the finished home the architect 
may even construct a cardboard scale 
model—but don’t expect that for a mini- 
mum fee. 

“In a measure, you see,” Chips went on, 
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“the architect is a sculptor. He takes 
your requirements and your ideas and 
from them he, as a creative artist work- 
ing with lumber, brick, and stone, evolves 
a home suited to your practical needs. The 
result will be pleasing to the eye because 
the architect sees and appreciates the 
little artistic details, such as the sweep of 
a roof, the angle of a gable, or the group- 
ing of windows, which give a home an air 
of exclusiveness and character. For an 
example, take your plans here. You have 
a cement sidewalk leading into what you 
intended for an English cottage. Your ar- 
chitect would have insisted upon a her- 
ringbone brick or a flagstone walk. The 
little detail, overlooked by you and most 
builders, would give your place an authen- 
tic air of being right as a whole.” 

“But, Chips, I’ve always thought that 
artists were more or less impractical 
chaps,” the Druggist said. “A builder 
surely would be more practical than an 
architect.” 


PRACTICAL, practical,” Chips 
snorted, “Man, a good architect is the 
most practical man in the building game! 
Besides being an artist, your architect is 
also a jack of all trades. He must be famil- 
iar with the work of the real-estate agent 
in helping you select a site. He must know 
a great deal about building, contracting 
and the cost of materials to help you 
choose from his preliminary sketches a 
home that will be within your means to 
build. He needs a knowledge of civil engi- 
neering to place your home in the right 
location and at the proper levels on the 
site. In designing your heating plant, your 
plumbing, and your electrical systems he 
brings into play his training as a mechani- 
cal engineer. To eliminate waste and to in- 
sure permanence he has to be familiar with 
structural engineering and have a detailed 
knowledge of building materials and build- 
ing codes. By his knowledge of these facts 
alone the architect is often able to save 
you a great part of his fee. In wording 
your contracts the architect must under- 
stand the specialized and complicated 
laws pertaining to building. And, finally, 
it is his responsibility to help his client 
get the best possible deal in financing his 
home. Oh, no, Mister, the architect is any- 
thing but an impractical artist when he is 
writing a specification. Better say that 
the architect is a shrewd businessman 
with the analytical mind of a scientist and 
the creative ability of an artist. 


ExAMINE an architect’s specification. 
It is a written explanation of the home 
plan. In it he states the quality of the ma- 
terials which are to be used and the kind 
of workmanship he expects. In this plan 
of yours here without details,” Chips con- 
tinued, pointing to the Druggist’s draw- 
ings, “and your weak and homemade 
specification you have set up no exact 
standards. Any contractor bidding upon 
your home would have to let his con- 
science be his guide. And that very fact 
would penalize the honest contractor who 
uses good materials and a decent degree 
of workmanship. With an architect’s 
specification all contractors are forced to 
bid upon materials and workmanship of a 

iven standard. This specification is the 
Pasis for a legal contract, written by the 
architect, between the owner and the con- 
tractor. This agreement will be recognized 
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in court should the occasion arise.:In it 
the owner’s interest and personal liability 
are protected. And, sir, without a proper 
legal contract it is expensive to find out 
about labor liens and workman’s com- 
pensation insurance after it is too late. 


THEN as the building of the home pro- 
pane the architect enforces the contract 

y personal supervision of the work. With 
your amateur plans and specifications a 
dishonest contractor would be able to 
skin you out of your foremast and bow- 
sprit. You, sir, are no judge of what con- 
stitutes good building practice. You see 
only the surface of the paint and the 
polish on the hardwood floors. You are 
not qualified to choose between the items 
which a number of men in the building 
industry will attempt to sell you. Most of 
these things may be good, but remember, 
the man selling them, and every man you 
deal with, is interested ultimately in one 
thing, his profit. But your architect stands 
alone and above these merchants with 
his rigid standard of professional ethics. 
He has no financial interest in the profits 
of the building. His services are paid for 
by the owner. It is the architect’s sole in- 
terest to see that the owner gets a well 
designed home suited to his needs and the 
greatest value possible for each dollar.” 


Burt, Chips, surely some people build 
successful homes without an architect,” 
the Druggist declared stubbornly. 

“Maybe,” Chips did not wholly agree. 
“But just the same, if I lived where I 
couldn’t hire an architect I’d look up 
back numbers of a magazine featuring 
home-building. From them I’d pick a 
home plan that suited me and get in touch 
with the publishers regarding it. Once 
started to build without an architect’s 
supervision, I’d insist that the building 
contractor deal only with established sub- 
contractors. By that I mean that the 
plumbing, heating, painting, and electri- 
cal contractors should be firms that have 
been in business over a period of years 
and that maintain a regular place of busi- 
ness. Their guarantee as to materials and 
workmanship would then mean some- 
thing. I would also insist that these sub- 
contractors use nothing but recognized 
nationally advertised materials. If there 
is ever any doubt in your mind as to the 
suitability of a material, write to the 
manufacturers. They usually maintain 
service departments and are more than 
willing to give you good advice. 

“That is only in case an architect is 
not available. However, if I found a home 
plan in a magazine that suited me from 
keel to topmast, I’d get the plans and 
specifications, take them to a reliable 
architect, and engage him to adapt the 
plans to the site, revise the specifications 
to meet local conditions, and then super- 
vise and inspect the building of the home. 


Waar architect would you recom- 
mend?” the Druggist asked, convinced by 
Chips’ advice. 

“That’s for you to decide,” Chips re- 
plied seriously. Some architects specialize 
in skyscrapers, and others in hunting 
lodges. Drive around the city, talk with 
people whose homes you admire, and then 
select the architect who seemed to have 
the greatest number of satisfied clients.” 
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Could YOU stop 
in time 















The Goodyear margin of safety prevented this accident be- 
cause Goodyears GRIP and STOP quicker! Tests show that 
smooth, worn tires skid 77% farther—and other makes of new 
tires skid 14 to 19% farther than the ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather! 


WE get a bit tired of all the 

scarecopy’”’ that’s crowding 
into print these days. Collisions, 
cars overturned, people hurt— 
just to sell you a tire. 


So let’s take a look at an accident 
that never occurred — because 
Goodyears stop your car quicker 
than any other tire—and keep their 
grip 43% longer. 


Skids—not blowouts— 
the real danger 


The fact is, most“‘scare” adver- 
tising talks about blowouts, and 


yet only 4/10ths of one per cent 


of all automobile accidents are 
due to blowouts or punctures. 


Five and a half times as many acci- 
dents are due to skidding —but 
tire-makers say very little about 
that, because their tires lack the 


4 He 
— 


ANN APL? 


GREATEST NAME 


sure-stopping grip in the center 
of the tread which you can see on 
Goodyears. 


What ‘‘the Goodyear 


margin of safety’’ means 


Look at the Goodyear pictured 
here—and you will see big, husky, 
sharp-edged blocks of rubber in 
the center of the tread—the spot 
that counts, because that’s where 
the tire contacts the road. 


Your own good judgment tells 
you that this center traction is 
important—and your judgment is 
verified by other car owners, who 
buy more Goodyear All- Weathers 
than any other tire in the world. 


But you do not even need to trust 
this overwhelming proof of safety. 
8,400 stopping tests, using all types 
of treads, showed that smooth tires 
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skid 77% farther than Goodyears 
—that the Goodyear ““G-3” All- 
Weather will stop a car quicker 
thanany othertire tested againstit. 


And that’s what we mean by “the 
Goodyear margin of safety’’—it’s 
the difference between the spot 
where you stop with Goodyears 
and the spot where you stop with 
other tires. 


Of course, Goodyears give you 
protection as complete as it is 
possible to give from blowouts, 
by using patented Supertwist 
Cord in every ply—but remember, 
that skidding is the real peril. 


Why tempt fate on slippery 
treads, when Goodyears cost no 
more—and when the spectacular 
new “G-3” All-Weather gives 
you a bonus of 43% longer non- 
skid mileage? 
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The Rogue's Gallery 


OF THE PLANT WORLD 





Public Enemy No. 1. The 
ragweed causes hayfever 














Friendly Vine No. 2. The 
five-leaf Virginia Creeper 


Public Enemy 4. Deadly 
Amanita toad-stool 


Public Enemy No. 5. The 
ted Jack-o'-my-lantern 








Public Enemy No. 3. The 
three-leaf poison-ivy vine 





The 
Rogue's Gallery 
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Public Enemy No. 6. Poi- 
son Sumac—in swamps 











/ NLL aboard for the rogue’s gal- 


lery!”’ call the Pipes of Pan, which to- 
day sound like a siren. 

‘“Rogue’s gallery? Why, does Na- 
ture have rogues in her beautiful plant 
world?” the Aces ask in amazement. 

“Yes, Nature has rogues in her 
kingdom, just as we have them in the 
animal, insect, and man’s kingdom,” 
tinkles Pan. 

“Some of them are handsome and 
most are terribly strong. It’s up to the 
Aces of the Green Triangle to help 
Nature rid her world of these rogues 
that are crowding out the desirable 
plants. 

“Come on, follow me down the 
highway. You'll find a lot of them 
crowding along the roadside ready to 
attack anything they can. 

“There is the ringleader, one of the 
most dreaded of them all—the rag- 
weed,” pipes Pan excitedly. “Come 
on, Aces of the Green Triangle, at 
him! Pull him up!” shouts Pan. 

“Whew! He sure is a tough one,” 
laughs an Ace as he holds the rag- 
weed, roots and all, high in the air. 


KEEP him and hang him in your 
Junior Garden Club display window 
downtown so that people can see 
what this rogue of a ragweed looks 
like,’ suggests Cousin Marion. ““Many 
people do not know that he really is 
one of the causes of hayfever. He 
usually tries to put the blame on gold- 
enrod by slinking behind her skirts 
and blowing his troublesome pollen at 
every passer-by. 

“There are several families in the 
ragweed clan, but once you have 
learned to recognize one you will be 





The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


able to detect the rest of them. See 
No. 1 on this page. Many of our Jun- 
ior Garden Clubs have ragweed con- 
tests every year. Why wouldn’t that 
be a good thing for us to do this 
month?” Cousin Marion suggests. 
“Ask your newspaper to give the 
idea publicity. No doubt it and the 
merchants of your town will be glad 
to offer prizes to those who bring in 
the greatest amount of ragweed, roots 
and all. Your newspaper can print 
pictures of the ragweed and you can 
place specimens in downtown win- 
dows; also gay posters, made by your 
members, which will say ‘Help Nature 
rid her world of this ragweed rogue!’ ” 
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“Wouldn’t it be easier to burn the 
roadsides, Cousin Marion?” an Ace 
will ask. 

‘No, that is worse than doing noth- 
ing,” shrills Pan. 

‘“That’s one reason you have so 
many: rogues! Fire only injures and 
kills the grass, the flowers, the shrubs, 
and the trees. This leaves more space 
for the weeds to grow. Weeds have 
such long roots that the fire doesn’t 
hurt anything but their tops. Never, 
never burn the roadsides, woods, or 
empty lots,” Pan’s Pipes beg and 
command. “Fire is one of Nature’s 
greatest enemies! 


Look, climbing up that fencepost, 
Aces! ’Tis that troublemaker called 
poison-ivy!” calls Pan. “See its hand- 
some white berries that tantalize us to 
cut it for bouquets and thus carry its 
seed over all the country.” 

“Why, it looks like Virginia Creep- 
er, Cousin Marion,” an Ace is sure to 
comment. 

“At first glance it does, but notice 
that the poison-ivy has but three 
leaflets and white fruit, while the 
Virginia Creeper has five leaflets and 
black fruit,” Cousin Marion replies. 
See Friendly Vine No. 2 and Public 
Enemy No. 3 on this page. 

“How can we help rid the country- 
side of poison-ivy without touching it, 
Cousin Marion?” an Ace will ask. 

“Some people cannot get near it 
without becoming poisoned. But it 
usually poisons only when touched or 
when some of its juices get on the 
skin. It will be wisest to let it alone. 
Someone who does not become poi- 
soned should [ Continued on page 51 
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THEY'RE FRESH 


AT TIMES LIKE THESE YOU RE GLAD THEY RE FRESH 













The 
“DATE LINE” 
=~ guaraniees 

: N “ 

if! 









CITY POWER HAD FAILED... during 
a mastoiditis operation. Then. .. light, blessed 
light... from the flashlight of Nurse Bell.* In- 
stantly Dr. Scott* was at work again...A 
life had been saved. 

*Not their real names, although real names 
were given in the newspaper report. 


(VEREADY jm 
yy ay 
Fresuyess in flashlight b: | tone = 
ESHNES: ashlight rat BATTER 

teries is necessary. For their 
light-making elements are 
, active chemicals. Naturally 
AT TIMES LIKE THESE YOURE GLAD THEY RE FRESH they’ve more power when, as 
in Evereadys, they’re fresh! 

The “‘ Date-Line” on each Eveready safeguards you... proves your 
dealer’s statement that the Eveready he sells you is fresh. 

But the dime you pay for Evereadys buys more than freshness. It 
buys all-armored construction ...a “power-stabilizer” that holds the 
scientific mix of powerful light-making chemicals on tip-toe, ready to 
light .. . and, sealing in freshness, preventing power from leaking away 
when the batteries aren’t in use... a spun metal top. 






There’s the Date-Line...a guarantee they're fresh 


Good measure for your dime? Indeed yes. And truly indicative of 
the expert workmanship in all Eveready products. 
Whenever you buy Evereadys for your flashlight, radio, 
DANGER LURES IN DARE CLOSETS or motor ignition, you get... packaged electricity at its 





...-You need an article from your storage reshest « rg [* 
closet. It’s unlighted...be careful. Flimsy gar- f — t and be at. ’ y . y , 1. 
ments are vary ignited. Guard, too, against Ww N ational ¢ arbon Com pany, TIne., N ew } ork, N ° Y. \ 
minor accident risks...a bruised head from 4 ee a y . . y ’ ° a> 193 * 
falling boxes, etc. Your Eveready is a safe, ¢= Unit of Union Carbide {39 and Carbon Corporation. are 


portable light. 


EVEREADY BATTERIES packaged clectricily at ilo beot 
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Anne Runs Up the Red Flag 


released he goes to the most remote spot 
he can find and soils himself. 

“My proud feathers are trailing in the 
dust,” laments his mother. Jack 1s a liv- 
ing refutation of the theory that auto- 
matic training and absolute regularity 
make a perfect baby. (Author’s note: 
Please observe that word “perfect.””) He is 
absolutely perfect physically and has the 
development of a 2-year-old, which makes 
his behavior all the more humiliating.” Is 
this, as his mother thinks, an argument 
against training? 


Do THESE actual cases indeed refute 
the theory that automatic training and 
perfect regularity will make a perfect 
baby? No, because in thousands of homes 
and every well-conducted nursery school 
it is demonstrated over and over again 
that a calm, controlled adult can guide 
any normal child under 5 into a happy ac- 
ceptance of the necessary rules of living. 
What, then, is the matter with Jack and 
Anne and children like them, who have 
over-turned a whole well-meaning house- 
hold by their stubborn refusal to do the 
simplest things? 

These are simply two typical examples 
of parents who have tried too hard. Often 
inexperience enters into such a problem. 
Child training is like any other skill. We 
may memorize every word that is in the 
books, but some things we can learn only 
by meeting and dealing with them. Thus 
only from experience can we truly realize 
how flesh and blood children form their 
habit patterns, with how many failures 
and back-slidings and rebellions. We can- 
not blame a mother who has taken per- 
fection as her goal, but we must tell her 
that there is no such thing as a perfect 
child. I wish I could tell every over-con- 
scientious mother in the world that there 
is no such thing. Steady, regular, unem- 
tional insistence upon a desirable routine 
does build child health physically and 
mentally and establishes habits which in 
time become irrevocably fixed, but not 
irrevocably in the first five years. 


Wirn an impossible perfection as their 
goal, the two mothers in question broke 
the rules, while thinking to carry them 
out. Jack’s mother broke the rule which 
says to use ingenuity to make the toilet 
hour a pleasant rather than an unpleasant 
one, and to keep the child on the chair 
not more than half an hour at one time. 
Anne’s mother broke the rule which says 
to place the child in its own bed in its own 
room for the nap, whether it sleeps or not. 
There comes a time with most children 
when they have to be taught to stay in 
their bed. This teaching should center 
about the child’s own bed. Also, the rule 
says to keep the child in bed for two hours 
only in the afternoon if he does not sleep. 


In trying so hard, the two mothers not 
only exceeded the rules but they became 
tense. A grimness entered in. You can see 
Jack’s mother saying with set teeth, as 
she forces the child to the chair and 
keeps him there an entire morning, “That 
child is not going to soil himself this time 
if it kills both of us!’’ In consequence Jack 
has become antagonized. In other words, 
both these mothers made an issue. And 
when we make an issue, no matter how 
good the cause, we rouse every ounce of 
antagonism there is in the child’s nature. 


Often this resistance does not stop with 
the one phase of training which first 
roused it but is extended to nearly every 
encounter of mother and child, as in the 
case of Anne. So much harm is done, so 
much resentment is called forth, that I 
have come to feel there is nothing in the 
child world important enough to justify 
making an issue of it. 

An issue is made of thumb-sucking, 
and we find the baby sticking his thumb 
in his mouth the minute he sees an adult. 
An issue is made of obedience, and the 
child tries to see how disobedient he can 
be. If you have a youngster with a dis- 
turbing habit that all your striving has 
failed to eradicate, stop to think—have 
you made an issue of it? 


Now that we have unmasked the issue 
in all its wickedness, the first question is, 
how to avoid it? The answer is, by not 
taking our duties too seriously. I say it 
with hesitation, tho, lest lazy souls use 
this sentence as authority not to take 
them seriously enough. It must be said, 
just the same, but with this qualification: 
Follow the rules faithfully—and to the 
letter. Observe the daily routine, but don’t 
be distressed or start gritting your teeth 
if the child fails in his performance. Keep 
your balance, continue the routine with- 
out emotion, and tomorrow or next week 
or next month he will succeed. As for 
reasoning, don’t try to reason with the 
child under 3, for he has no reasoning 
powers. Tell him what to do and see that 
he does it if possible. If not possible— 
and toilet performance is one thing over 
which the child alone has control—retreat 
with grace. Relax. 


Every normal child will have his failures 
and his periods of rebellion against rou- 
tine. It is often necessary to return to the 
method used in first training. Many an 
old dotard of 18 months or 2 years begins 
wetting his clothing after a long period of 
“telling mother.” This simply means that 
for a time the mother must again make 
this her responsibility, taking him to the 
toilet every 45 minutes or hour. The well- 
trained child may refuse foods he has al- 
ways eaten. Return to the baby practice of 
giving him at the first of the meal the ar- 
ticle he likes least and withholding other 
foods until he has eaten it. Do these things 
calmly, quietly, and don’t make an issue. 


WHERE there have been illnesses in 
the home, and where the drain upon moth- 
er’s time and strength has been particu- 
larly heavy, it is difficult, we know. We 
cannot wave a wand and dispel these 
handicaps, but we can urge mothers so 
handicapped to take the handicap into 
account and make allowances for it. I am 
often asked by a mother who has one 
young child and expects another whether 
it would ruin the child if she delays the 
wearisome round of training for night 
bladder control. I always urge her to wait, 
by all means, not only until the new baby 
has arrived but until she has her full 
strength back again, if the burden of get- 
ting up at night must fall on her. This is 
for the child’s sake as well as the mother’s, 
for lacking the sleep she needs so much, 
the mother would be a marvel if she did 
not become tense and make an issue over 
failures. Let her, on the other hand, wait 
until she is fully fit to deal with this al- 
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ways tiresome job, and it will proceed a 
thousand times more smoothly. 


So MANY times have I had this brought 
home to me that I make it a point now 
never to start any new training when I am 
ill or overstrained and not to discipline 
then if I can possibly help it. Better be 
resolutely blind for a while than start 
something I cannot finish, I have de- 
cided. During a difficult time it is legiti- 
mate for a mother to spare herself all she 
can. Back to full strength and poise, she 
can handle neatly a problem that might 
wreck the peace of the home should she 
get tense about it. 

All this, however, will not help Jack’s 
mother or Anne’s mother very much, for 
they have a real problem, one of the hard- 
est to meet. The state of tension has 
grown so thick you can almost see it, and 
the nervous systems of both mothers and 
children react involuntarily now when 
the disputed subjects come up, as they 
must, alas, every day. When matters 
have reached this point, it is almost an 
insult to tell the mother not to take things 
so seriously, for they are serious. 


THERE is, however, a solution, and it is 
to be applied for every situation where an 
issue has developed. Remember that the 
mother’s nerves need treating by this 
time as well as the child’s behavior. The 
best course, therefore, is for mother and 
child to get a rest from each other, during 
which knotted nerves can untangle, an- 
tagonism be forgotten. The smartest thing 
the mother could do would be to give her- 
self a holiday, leaving a competent person 
in charge. Often these desperate charac- 
ters among children behave like angels for 
somebody else, or, seeing the first naughti- 
ness fail to produce any fireworks, have 
thereafter like Christians and gentlemen. 
A nursery school is admirable for straight- 
ening out snarls of this sort. 


Bur let us suppose these easy solutions 
are out of the question and the mother her- 
self must stay on the job and undo what 
she has done. Then I advise the following 
plan: Make it her first job to relax her 
own tension, build up her own health and 
nerves (I doubt in my heart whether these 
situations develop if the mother is quite 
up to par), win back the confidence of the 
child, and erase the memory of the con- 
flict. The immediate matter under dispute, 
whatever it is, can be ignored while this is 
being done. The mother should rest lots, 
get vacations from the actual presence of 
the child when she can, and study to make 
their times together pleasant instead of 
unpleasant. The tension must loosen, the 
antagonism be forgotten, and a happy 
relation be established. 

When this has been brought about, and 
not before, the mother can once more ad- 
dress herself to the training matter—if 
it hasn’t corrected itself in the meantime. 
She will start in to establish the routine 
again, but calmly, quietly, and this time, 
she will not exceed the rules. She must ex- 
pect failures, show pleasure over successes. 
That’s all she has to do. Six months from 
now the whole incident will be forgotten. 

And thereafter, should she begin to feel 
that old familiar gritting of the teeth, she 
will do well to take a walk around the 
block or go to a movie. She will do almost 
anything, in fact, except make an issue. 
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KODAK VERICHROME FILM 


It’s hard to outguess this remarkable film... 
It soaks up the brilliance of the sun... it drinks 
in the dull light of the shade. Coated with two 
layers of sensitive silver—Verichrome gets the 
picture when ordinary films fail. 


Accept nothing but the 
familiar yellow box with “4 
the checkered stripe Ma 







IF IT 





ISN’T AN 


ompare this O54 Kodak 


with your present camera 


The New Kodak Six- 
20 with f.6.3 lens 


OMETHING NEW in cam- 
eras ... and here it is. 
Kodak Six-20 is the latest ... 
sums up years of camera de- 
velopment... gives you new 
convenience, new style . . . 
new picture-making scope. 
Compact... it fits easily, 
snugly, in purse or pocket. 
Touch a button—this cam- 
era springs into full picture- 
taking position. The fine, fast 
Kodak Anastigmat f.6.3 lens 
gives you clear, sharp pictures 
in almost any weather. 
Moving objects are easy to 
follow with the eye-level finder 
-.. and you can “‘stop”’ them 
inaction with thesplit-second 
shutter. Success comes easy 
with the Six-20. 
Beautifully finished—for 
‘4 x 3'4 inch pictures, Kodak 
Six-20 with /.6.3 lens costs 
$17.50. Kodak Six-16 with 
f.6.3 lens, for 24% x 44 inch 
pictures, $20. Other models 
from $14 up. 
a 


SNAPSHOTS AT NIGHT — The fast 
7.6.3 lens lets you in on the latest in- 
door sport ... snapshots at night. Two 
or three inexpensive Photofiood bulbs 
+-.a roll of Kodak ‘‘SS’’ Pan Film... 
and you're ready to make snapshots 
«-- indoors... at NIGHT. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
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FAST LENS AND SHUTTER 


—the keen /.6.3 Anastigmat lens 
of the 1934 Six-20 allows you to 
take snapshots on dull days— 
or even at night indoors with 
Kodak ‘‘SS"’ Film and Photo- 
flood bulbs. The Kodon shutter 
has speeds up to 1/100 second— 
fast enough to stop most action. 





ACTION FRONT 


—it opens itself. No fussing, no 
fiddling. Just press a button 
and out leaps the lens into full 
picture-taking position. 





EYE-LEVEL FINDER 


—a real convenience for follow- 
ing moving objects. You'll ap- 
preciate it when snapping the 
children ... Springs open at the 
touch of your finger ... folds 
flat when not in use. 


JIFFY KODAK 


A folding camera that’s 
as easy to use as any box 
camera...itreally works 
in a “‘Jiffy.’’ Press a but- 
ton—‘‘Pop,’’ it opens... 
Press another—‘‘Click,”’ 
it gets the picture. The 
simplest folding camera 
ever devised. Trimly fin- 
ished in metals and en- 
amels ... for 244 x 4'4 
inch pictures, $9; for 2'4 
x 34 inch pictures, $8. 


EASTMAN. IT ISN'T A KODAK 
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WHEN summer separates the fam- 
ily, keep in touch by telephone. 
Talking is next best to seeing. Reg- 
ular voice-visits are a quick and 
easy cure for loneliness. They’re 
inexpensive too. After 8:30 in the 
evening, for example, station-to- 
station calls cost as little as 35c 
for 75 miles, 50c for 150 miles, 75c 
for 275 miles. Why not have a family 
reunion tonight ... by telephone? 








tak 
“Holl the bine, please !” 
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Cooks Round 
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OF ENDORSED 








BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 


For dependable 
recipes look for 
this stamp of rec- 
ipe endorsement 


D. WOMEN know how to 
make anything besides cakes and 
pies?” asked a visitor to our Bet- 
ter Homes &§ Gardens’ Tasting- 
Test Kitchen recently. 

It was the end of a day of test- 
ing readers’ recipes submitted to 
us for checking and endorsing 
under our new Recipe Endorse- 
ment plan. More than a dozen 
cakes and pies were rowed up in 
as luscious an array as any man 
ever looked upon. Pans of rolls 
golden and crusty were just be- 
ing removed from the oven. A 
casserole of meat balls and a 
meat loaf were still in the making. 

An unusual day? No, not at 
all. Just the usual run of recipes 
thru the Tasting-Test Kitchen. 
The remark about women not 
knowing how to cook anything 
besides cakes and pies set us 
thinking that perhaps we ought 
to tell you how things are. 

Maybe it’s up to the men. We 
only want the readers of Cooks’ 
Round Table to get a square 
meal with meat and salad and 
vegetables and all the other good 
things there are in the world to eat, cakes 
and pies included. So remember that when 
you send us recipes. 


It’s Lickin’ Good 


Tuts dish originated way down south in 
Texas, and it has become a favorite at our 
house. I like it because it recognizes no 
season—is always in season. 


A Meal in a Casserole 

1 pound of bulk sau- 
sage 

1 can (about | cupful) 
of canned tomato 
sauce 

V6 teaspoonful of salt 

¥g teaspoonful of pep- 


per 
Dash of paprika 


2 medium-size onions, 
sliced thin 

4 medium-size pota- 
toes, sliced thin 

1 No. 2 can (2 cup- 
fuls) of creamy 
style corn, or the 
equivalent in fresh 
sweet corn 





Mrs. C. M. Wilson, of South Gate, California, 
prepares her favorite dish, A Meal in a Cas- 
serole—a happy thought for August days 


Grease a casserole and place the ingre- 
dients in it in the order given. The sausage 
is made into balls or patties, then the to- 
mato sauce is poured over all. Cover and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 30 
minutes. Remove the cover and bake until 
the potatoes are tender and the dish nicely 
browned. 

This is a meal in itself and needs only a 
raw vegetable or fruit salad, rolls, and an 
ice or other light dessert to accompany it. 
—Mrs. C. M. Wilson, South Gate, Calif. 


We'd Vote Twice, Too 


lr THERE'S a better refrigerator-made 
ice cream than this one, I haven’t found it. 
I’d vote twice for this one any day. The 
English Toffee (sometimes called almond 
crunch candy) gives it a grand flavor, 
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English Toffee Ice Cream 


Y{ pound of English 
Toffee candy, 
mn not choco- 


14 cupful of cold pre- 
pared coffee 
4 pint of whipping 


ate coated cream 
1 can of sweetened 1% teaspoonfuls of 
condensed milk vanilla 


Put the English Toftee candy thru the 
food chopper, then add to the sweetened 
condensed milk. Add the coffee and mix 
thoroly. Fold in the cream, which has been 
whipped and flavor with vanilla. Pour into 
the quick-freezing tray of a mechanical re- 
frigerator and freeze until it begins to 
harden in the bottom, about 30 to 45 
minutes. Stir until smooth and continue 
freezing, stirring again if necessary.—Mrs. 
Joseph Hirst, Meriden, Connecticut. 


You'll Love It! 


FAN expert jelly- and preserve-maker 
sent us this recipe: 


Spiced Blueberry Jam 
(Makes 12 glasses) 


244 pounds of pre- 1 teaspoonful each 
pared fruit of cinnamon and 
7 cupfuls (3 pounds) allspice 
Mr pra l4teaspoonful of 
1 bottle (1 cupful) of cloves. 


fruit pectin 


To prepare fruit, crush or grind about 
2144 pounds of fully ripe blueberries and 
add the spices. 

Measure sugar and prepared fruit into 
large kettle, mix well, and bring to a full 
rolling boil over hottest fire. Stir con- 
stantly before and while boiling. Boil 
hard for 1 minute. Remove from fire and 
stir in fruit pectin. Skim, pour quickly.— 
Miss Louise Michel, New York, N. Y. 


Fill the Old Knapsack 


Tuts recipe was given to me by a forest 
ranger’s wife in these parts. 
Ranger Cookies 


1 cupful of shorten- 1 teaspoonful of soda 


ing V4 teaspoonful of bak- 
1 cupful of white ing powder 

sugar V4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of brown 2 cuptals of quick- 

sugar cooking oatmeal 
2 eggs 2 cupfuls of crisp 
1 teaspoonful of va- rice cereal 

nilla 1 cupful of shredded 


Nm 


cupfuls of flour coconut 


Cream the shortening and sugar. Add | 


the eggs and vanilla and mix until smooth. 
Add the flour, which has been sifted with 
the soda, baking powder, and salt, and 
mix thoroly. Add the oatmeal, rice cereal, 
and coconut and mix. The dough will be 
quite crumbly. Mold with the hands into 
balls the size of a walnut. Place on a 
greased cooky sheet and press slightly. 


Bake in a moderate oven (350°).—Mrs. | 


C. E. Cummings, Boulder, Colorado. 
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OF A GOOD LAMP 





...and good lamps are the only kind 


you can afford to use 


YOU can judge most merchandise 
by its appearance on the counter. But 
there is only one sure way to pick a 
good lamp. You must know the name 
and reputation of its maker. 

A poor lamp may look exactly like a 
good one... but it gives less light 
for the current consumed, or burns 
out too soon. Look carefully at the 
trade-mark on every lamp you buy. 


If you find the famous mark on 
the bulb, you will be sure of getting 
all the light you pay for. 

General Electric manufactures lamps 
for all lighting purposes... lamps for 
home lighting and decoration, auto- 
mobiles, flashlights, photography, 
stores, offices and factories, street 
lighting, signs... and a multitude 
of other uses. Sunlight lamps, too. 


GENERAL Ecectric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Welcome 
to our world 





st of all ° 


 busky 






Your Birthstone is 
THE MOONSTONE 
Your Birth Flower is 
THE POPPY 


Your Famous Birth-Month Companions are: 
JOHN TYNDALL * ALFRED TENNYSON * IZAAK WALTON 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY * THOMAS BETTERTON * ANTOINE 
LAVOISIER * ERNEST THOMPSON SETON * DAVID 
CROCKETT * MARSHALL FIELD + ORVILLE WRIGHT 

MAUD POWELL * LEO TOLSTOY 


we looking ahead for you August babies. 
We're looking for the time when your 
doctor and mother decide it’s just about time 
for you to tackle strained carrots or spinach 
or vegetable soup. Even before that red letter 
day—strained cereal. 


Then we want your opinion of these fine 
Gerber foods. And if you don’t like them— 
kick, scream and show your disapproval to 
your heart's content. 

But we know you're going to be gurglingly 
enthusiastic about our foods. So many of your 
contemporaries are. Mothers, doctors and 
pediatricians, too! 

Gerber’s are strained just the extra-fine way 
you like them. They’re cooked with oxygen 
excluded so the vitamins you need are retained 
in high degree. The vegetables that go into 
Gerber’s are absolutely the freshest, most 
delicious available anywhere. 

Gerber’s let mother off with a lot less work. 
They save money, because they go a lot 
farther. If they're Rinses for you, isn’t that all 
mother, father and you need to know? 
Strained Tomatoes... Green Beans... Beets... Vege- 


table Soup... Carrots... Prunes... Peas . . Spinach 
... 4M-oz. cans. Strained Cereal. . . 10% {-02z, cans. 


Baby H binge 


It’s in your grocery or drug 
store. You'll recognize it by 
the complete Gerber display 
of famous blue and white 
cans. Look for this display, 
with the Gerber Baby picture. 
Choose what your pediatrician 
prescribes, and you'll be sure 
of giving your baby the finest 
strained foods he can get. 





Ask Your Doctor 


Gerber'’s 


9 Strained Foods for wend 


Gerser Propucrs Co. 
FREMONT, MICH. 
(In Canada: Grown and 
Packed by Fine Foods of 
da, Ltd.,Windsor, Ont.) 
Please send me ‘free copy of 
“Mealtime Psychology,” 
by Dr. Lillian B. Storms. 
(Enclose 10c if you would 
like birth-month data for each month and a 
picture of. che Gerber Baby, ready for framing.) 
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Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes 


At Home in Any Crowd 


Tus is just a new way to prepare an old 
favorite! It makes a fine company break- 
fast dish, is just as good for Sunday-night 
suppers served with cold sliced ham, pota- 
to chips, and tiny pickled onions. For 
breakfast, serve it with chilled tomato 
juice and small stuffed sausages. 


Deviled Scrambled Eggs 
(Serves 4) 


6 eggs Y{ teaspoonful of pep- 
14 cupful of thick sour per 

cream 2 tablespoonfuls of 
14 teaspoonful of pre- butter 

pared mustard Paprika 


V4 teaspoonful of salt 


Break the eggs into a bowl and beat 
slightly. Add the sour cream, in which the 
mustard has been stirred, and the salt 
and pepper. 

Heat 2 tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
frying pan, pour in the eggs, and cook 
slowly until done, stirring constantly.— 
Mrs. Alice R. Lester, Lewistown, Illinois. 


Something Different 


You’Lt like this conserve which I in- 
vented in my kitchen. If you’re looking 
for something different to serve at special 
parties, I know you will appreciate having 
this conserve in stock: 


Harlequin Conserve 


25small yellow : can of broken slices 


peaches orange 
Il pound of white % peti of blanched 
grapes almonds 
10 red plums Sugar 


1 pineapple, or 1 No. 
Wash all the fruit thoroly. Peel the 


peaches and plums and pare the pineapple 
and cut all into small pieces. (Canned 
pineapple may be used very successfully.) 
Halve the grapes and remove the seeds, 
using a small pointed knife. Slice the 
orange as thin as possible without remov- 
ing the peel and cook all the fruit together 
over a slow fire until soft and well blended. 
Measure and allow 34 cupful of sugar to 
each cupful of fruit. 

Cook very gently for 20 minutes, then 
add the almonds chopped, and continue 
cooking very slowly, stirring occasionally 
until the conserve is thick and clear. Pour 
into hot sterilized glasses and seal.—Miss 
Sylvia Levinson, Baltimore, Maryland. 


It Will Stay Thick 


For a long time I wanted to master the 
secret of that thick sweet French dressing 
that is so good on fruit salads of all sorts. 
Finally I got it and here it is: 


French Dressing 


1 teaspoonful of dry 


4 cupful of sugar 
mustard 


1% teaspoonfuls of 


paprika ¥% cupful of vinegar 
1%teaspoonfuls of 1 cupful of salad oil 
salt 


Blend the dry ingredients. Add vinegar 
and oil slowly and beat 3 minutes at third 
speed with electric mixer or the same 


length of time with rotary beater. This 
French dressing will stay thick until used 
—it does not separate.—Mrs. Helen A. 
Allen, Dayton, Ohio. 


“Good to the Last Drop” 


We ARE very fond of all kinds of sea- 
food at our house, and especially fond of 
shrimps. Now that fresh shrimps are so 
reasonable in price, we have shrimp cock- 
tail often. They, as well as tuna and crab- 
meat, are simply yummy with this sauce 
over them. My men folk like the sauce so 
well that they always eat any that 
remains, 


Fish Cocktail Sauce 


4 cupful of tomato 1 teaspoonful of on- 


catsup ion juice 
Juice of 1 lime, teaspoonful of pre- 
strained pared horseradish 


Blend all of these ingredients together, 
using a silver fork, and chill thoroly be- 
fore using. Serve over flaked fish. —Mrs. 
Arthur W. Polzin, Chicago, Illinois. 


Your Recipe-testing Service 
How to Use It! 
Ser) 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





Berrer HOMES & GARDENS’ Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen awards certificates of 
endorsement to every recipe which passes 
its tests for dependability, excellence of 
taste, and family usefulness. In addition 
to the certificate you will receive six copies 
of your endorsed recipe which you can 
give to your friends. 

How to submit recipes for endorsement: 

1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and see that your name 
and address appear plainly on every page. 

2. Follow the Better Homes & Gardens form 
for writing recipe measurements. 

3. Give measurements in level cupfuls, table- 
spoonfuls, and teaspoonfuls, never in 
heaping, rounding, or scant measure- 
ments. 

4. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the food products you use. This 


is important, that you use nationally 


known and nationally distributed food 
products so that we may test your recipe 
with the same products you use—prod- 
ucts which are available here and every- 
where in the United States. 

5. Include something about the origin of 
your recipe if you can. Recipes often have 
very interesting histories. 

6. Send only one recipe at a time, please. 

7. All recipes submitted for endorsement be- 
come the property of Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

8. Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen, Better Homes &@ Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. It will be given careful con- 
sideration and tested as soon as possible. 
You will then be notified whether or not 
your recipe is awarded a certificate of en- 
dorsement. ... Here’s hoping you win! 


We pay $2 each for the endorsed re- 
cipes which we publish in the magazine. 
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[29 Pickle 


Recipes 


for Just 10 cents! 





For just 10 cents, you can obtain a copy of 
one of Better Homes &§ Gardens’ most popular 
booklets, “Best Pickle Recipes.” This booklet 
contains 129 recipes for pickles: vegetable 
pickles, cucumber pickles, and fruit pickles 
with which you may delight your family. These 
recipes were chosen from thousands submitted 
to Better Homes & Gardens in a pickle contest 
by homemakers the country over, so you may 
know they’re good! 

And are you using your automatic refrigera- 
tor to its fullest capacity these hot days? “Best 
Frozen Dishes” is a handy little booklet you'll 
want. It contains 60 recipes for delicious dishes, 
and is just 10 cents a copy. 

Other summer homemaking helps offered to 
you by Better Homes & Gardens include the 
following: 


Best Conserves, Jams, and Jellies........ 10c 
Thirty Plate Dinners for Summer Evenings 15c 
Table Settings for Every Occasion....... 25¢ 
The Children’s Party Book.............. 10c 


B-F. 3 How to Make Delicious Jellies... . 4c 
B-F-14 Delicious Dishes from the Pantry 
Shelf. (This leaflet contains good 


suggestions for emergency meals)... 4c 
B-F- 9 Luncheon Menus for Every Occa- 

SS 6 hia oir ta nak ae ele + 3 4c 
B-F-16 Thrifty Company Dinners........ 4c 


B-F-13 Sandwiches and Sandwich Fillings. 4c 


GARDEN LEAFLETS 


The garden leaflets listed this month have 
been recently revised and rewritten by experts: 


B-G-93 When to Sow Annuals................. 

A list of common annuals and the date of sow- 
ing each, by Alfred C. Hottes, associate 
editor, Better Homes ev Gardens. 

B-G-14 A List of Garden Bulletins............. 4c 

Suggested publications which are distributed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and tbe various colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, tabulated by Victor H. Ries, Obio State 
University. 

B-G-22 How to Grow Hardy Chrysanthemums.. 4c 

The types and garden culture of the most popular 
autumn flower, by Alex Cumming, Jr. 

B-G-25 How to Plant a Pool............s0:00: 4c 
B-G-45 Flower Enemies and How to Fight Them. 4c 
B-G-32 Grasses That Make Good Lawns........ 4c 
you know the kinds best suited to your soil? 

By C. B. Mills. 
B-G- 5 How to Rid Your Lawn of Weeds....... 4c 

The control of chickweed, moneywort, dande- 
lions, and plantain, buckthorn, moles, ants, 
moss, and brown patch. 


B-G-17 Recommended Roses.................. 4c 


A list of varieties selected by G. A. Stevens, the 
secretary of the American Rose Society. 
B-G-47 How to Grow Shrubs from Seeds and Cut- 


By David Burpee. 


THE SCRAPBOOK 


You'll never want to be without the Better 
Homes & Gardens Scrapbook, once you own 
one. It is a sturdy loose-leaf book with 11 index 
tabs. You can use it to hold your Better Homes 
& Gardens \eaflets, as you collect them, and 
also as a filing place for clippings and notes. 
The price is 75c. Send your order for it, or for 
any of the leaflets and booklets listed, to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6708 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 















Annie! Annie !! 
Such language!! 
What's the trouble? 
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(1 wanted to get 
through 
here's this pesky 
drain acting up! 
The rinse water 
never will run out! (_ 


early and | ~ 











Here's the cure for ) 
a slow-running 
drain. It’s Drano. 
Pour in a little ~ 
wait a few minutes 








~then flush with 
\ clear water~ see! 
ae 


































And tomorrow, when 
you clean, use Drano 
in the kitchen and 
_ bathroom drains~ 
wai and after this please 

Sy use it regularly 
| every week. 





















that Drano IS 
the ounce of 
prevention_ 





raving about slow- 
running drains 

any more, Annie. 
Guess youve found 














i job every 
minute! 
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® SEND ten cent 


CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS ‘“ioa'ieisecleani 


KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 






neip The Drackett Co 


I I 
Dept B-84, incinnat:,O 
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DOES THIS JOB. 
FOR YOU .... 








Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 

















scouring will do the work 
of Sani-Flush. Sani-Flush_ | 
removes stains, rust and incrusta- 
tions from the toilet bowl. It pu- 
rifies the hidden trap which cannot 
be reached in any other way. It 
eliminates the cause of unpleasant 
toilet odors. 


Do not confuse Sani-Flush with 
ordinary cleansers. Sani-Flush is 
intended for cleaning toilets. You 
don’t have to rub or scrub. Follow 
directions on the Sani-Flush can. 


It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 


grocery, drug, and hardware R 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic we 


Products Coa., Canton, Ohio. 
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TO THE 


aS LDS] 

















Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


25e. each. Sam 





Price free. 
Address: ‘‘Cuaticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 
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Singing Insects 


bers on each side of the abdomen. The 
membrane or drumhead is pulled and re- 
leased, pulled and released, so rapidly that 
it makes practically a continuous sound. 
You may not care to capture a cicada, 
lest its song bring the ceiling toppling 
down on your head. It has a wicked-look- 
ing beak, too, but this is to puncture 
plants, not flesh. 


THE cicada has a brief life of a few 
days as a winged adult. The periodical 
kind, known as the seventeen-year-locust, 
spends a lengthy youth—seventeen years 
in the North, thirteen in the South—as a 


| grub underground. Certainly it makes up 


for the long silence after it gets out. You 
can tell the seventeen-year locust by its 
red eyes and the red veins on the wings. 
Some of the veins form a large W, once 
supposed to be a gory symbol that fore- 
told war. 

Insects make sounds of many kinds, 
whether purposeful or not, but aside from 


| the cicadas, most of the real singers, so 


called, belong to the Orthoptera. This 
group or order includes among others (1) 
the family of the short-horned grasshop- 
pers; (2) the family of the long-horned 
grasshoppers, green meadow grasshop- 
pers, and katydids; (3) the cricket family. 

















Cicada, or seventeen-year locust, show- 
ing at the top, left, a pupa, or young; 
then the empty shell after the adult has 
emerged; next adult with its wings at 
rest, and below with its wings spread 


| HAD originally intended to include in 
this story a list of the chief singers to be 
found in each part of the United States. 
But there are some 18,000 species of Or- 
thoptera described to date, and some 1000 
cicadas alone. It seemed hopeless to make 
a beginning, especially since scientific 
names mean nothing to the average read- 
er, and popular names vary a good deal, 
besides being frequently inaccurate. But 
short-horned grasshoppers, long-horned 
grasshoppers, katydids, crickets, and cica- 
das are known everywhere, whatever their 
local forms, and it will be enough to men- 
tion a few with which I am familiar. 


SHORT. HORNED grasshoppers—they 
are usually stocky fellows, often brown in 
color, and their name comes from the fact 
that the antennae are shorter than the 
body—are not notable instrumentalists. 


[| Begins on page 13 | 


Some of them in flight click the tough fore- 
wings against the thin, fan-like hind 
wings with a noise like castanets; and this 
toreador accompaniment may be kept up 
for some time as a male hovers in the air 
over a female in the grass, perhaps dis- 
playing the brilliant wings that some 
forms possess. Many short-horned grass- 
hoppers, however, fiddle for hours by 
rubbing the long hind legs against the 
front wings, meanwhile sitting contempla- 
tively on a blade of grass. 


THE long-horned grasshoppers—more 
slender and delicate insects, with graceful 
antennae longer than the body—include 
many accomplished musicians among 
their number. They produce their music 
by rubbing the two front wings together. 
These wings are fitted with a file and a 
rasping surface, as well as peculiar forma- 
tions of the veins that make sounding 
boards. The red-eyed locust, about an inch 
and a half long, with pale green wings and 
body and fiery red eyes, buzzes away 
standing upright on a stem in the sun- 
light. The buzz is broken by a series of 
ticking sounds which you hear several 
seconds apart. 

Some of thai green meadow grasshoppers 
are longer than one’s finger. On the sand 
dunes near the seashore I have captured a 
big cone-headed fellow so noisy that his 
whistling buzz can be heard a long way off. 

The prize in this family is the katydid. 
However, he is so emphatic with his Ka-ty 
and Ka-ty did that you may not want to 
keep him in the house very long. 


THe cricket family includes among its 
members the most musical of all insects. 
In this country the music commonly 
heard is that of the large and small field 
crickets. Some species find their way into 
houses, but they are not the same as the 
house crickets of Europe—‘“the cricket on 
the hearth” immortalized by Dickens. 
This is a slender, pale, yellowish or straw- 
colored fellow, found rather widely but 
certainly not abundantly in the United 
States. 

The real virtuosi are the tree crickets. 
They are much more fragile-looking than 
their relatives of the field, with large flat- 
tened wings. They look so different, in 
fact, that many people who are familiar 
with them probably do not recognize them 
as crickets at all. Some are light green in 
color. One is a pale pinkish brown. One, 
the snowy tree cricket, is white. They are 
living musical instruments. One chapter, 
“Largo,” of the novel “Trumpets West,” 
is built around the music of these white 
singers of the night. 

The music of this maestro is a clear 
melodious trill, sounded without a break 
except when there is some external inter- 
ruption. I have heard a tree cricket in the 
pine barrens of New Jersey that sounded 
like tinkling sleighbells. 


THE tree cricket has fascinated many in- 
vestigators. One, patiently counting trills, 
reached 2640 before the insect paused. 
Another, Dolbear, found that the number 
of trills a minute, with some species at 
least, is closely associated with tempera- 
ture—so closely that he worked out a 
formula for it. The number of times the 
cricket trills a minute equals four times 
the temperature minus 160. Thus, if the 
temperature is 72° Fahrenheit— 




















72 X 4=288 
288 —160=128 

The cricket is trilling about 128 times a 

minute. Conversely, it is possible to find 

the approximate temperature by counting 

the cricket’s rate of trilling; but it is 

quicker to look at the thermometer. 

In other words, since insects are cold- 
blooded creatures with no means of main- 
taining their body temperature above that 
of the surrounding air, it is natural that 
the musicians in the orchestra should play 
their hardest during the hottest weather. 
Most of the players sign off and perish 
with the coming of frost—to be succeeded 
by a new generation of players the follow- 
ing season. 

They will continue contributing their 
bit to the poetry of earth as many thou- 
sands of years in the future, doubtless, as 
they have in the past. And perhaps the 
why of the music will be just as much a 
mystery as ever. 


Many of you may envy the naturalist, 
traipsing to the far corners of the globe to 
sleuth out the secrets of animal and plant 
life. Yet his work is not all beer and skit- 
tles; he risks jungle diseases, he is chewed 
alive by insects, he must live on outland- 
ish foods and put up with hardship and 
discomfort. Around and in your own home 
you can search out secrets as fascinating 
without these dangers and drawbacks. 
Especially is this true about insects. Any 
back yard offers a rich store of material, 
enough to fill hours and days; as a matter 
of fact, some of the best work on the pri- 
vate lives of insects has been done right 
in back yards. And the singing insects have 
a romantic quaintness about them that 
adds zest and entertainment even for 
those who are merely Nature-lovers rather 
than Nature sleuths. 





How to Select Pictures 
| Begins on page 18 | 


that particular picture than about any 
other. Often Currier and Ives originals or 
reproductions help to fill the small, infor- 
mal spaces in rooms. They prove of inter- 
est to every home-lover because they are 
such charming records of early American 
life. The new process of enlarging snap- 
shots and using them over mantels or 
even papering a room with them has 
opened up a wide field for displaying our 
favorite hobbies as wall decoration. The 
living-room, den, game room, boy’s room, 
and even the dining-room may have walls 
that bring our favorite subjects very close 
to us. 

To select a picture for a dining-room, 
you are faced with a problem of entirely 
different character. It is a room that is 
used only a few hours a day; the furni- 
ture is formal; there are many highly pol- 
ished surfaces, such as gleaming silver and 
glass; there is a variation in lighting, from 
tapers to electricity, according to the 
mood of the family. Hence, a picture of 
intricate design or daring in color can be 
used very advantageously. If you enjoy 
gay color, by all means go modern and 
try a print of Gaugin’s “Flower in aVase’’! 
If you like an interesting play of light 
and shade, then consider the picture of 
Phlox reproduced on page 19. 

A home that is lived in and enjoyed 
should have its pictures selected and 
changed from time to time to fit the needs 
and the interests of the various individuals 
in the family, 
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he new Fickage 


wins as much acclaim as the 
remarkable new pad called 


1934 WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


2 


sides cushioned in downy cotton to 


eliminate chafing 


a 


from twisting 


T’S only natural that women should 

welcome a sanitary pad many times 
softer and more comfortable... a pad 
with sides cushioned in a film of downy 
cotton to end the misery of chafing; a pad 
that actually holds its shape and doesn’t 
twist around, causing uncertainty and fear 
of insecurity. Yes, it is natural that Won- 
dersoft Kotex should be a success 

But we must confess that even we are 
surprised at the number of women who 
write in praise of the new package. “Thank 
goodness,” says one, “it doesn’t look like a 
sanitary napkin box at all.”... “It’s soeasy 
to carry and to pack,” says another... . 
“What a smart-looking package!” says a 
third. And these remarks are duplicated 
again and again. So that honors for the 
success of WONDERSOFT KOTEX are divided 
between the pad itself and the lovely pack- 
age in which you buy it. 


Protected by patents 


Each time the Kotex pad is improved, that 
change is patented. Three times, in the 
past two years, such changes have earned 





holds its shape—no more discomfort 


United States Government protection. First 
—rounded, tapered ends, that make protec- 
tion inconspicuous, Second — the famous 
Equalizer, to control absorption and send it 
lengthwise instead of permitting it to pene- 
trate. Third—and greatest of all improve- 
ments— Wondersoft —the skilful cushion- 
ing of the sides, leaving the center of the 
pad free to absorb. 

This Wondersoft pad is exactly the same 
in width, length, thickness and weight as 
the old. It has all three famous patented 
features. It cannot be copied. There isn’t 
another sanitary pad like it. 

Both Regular and Super (extra thick- 
ness) are now offered at the new low 
standard price of 20c. Ask for Wondersoft 
Kotex at your dealer’s today. 

Wondersoft Kotex is also obtainable in 
vending cabinets through the West Disin- 
fecting Company. 


KOTEX...made from Cellucotton 


R. 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding, the Ww 
standard of America’s leading hospitals. "~~ 
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ECONOMY SALAD DRESSING 


1% cups (1 can) Eagle Brand 1 teaspoon salt 
Sweetened Condensed ¥% cup vinegar 
Milk 1 teaspoon dry mustard 


Blend thoroughly Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- 
densed Milk, salt, vinegar and mustard. Stir 
until mixture thickens. Allow to stand a few 
minutes to stiffen. Makes 134 cups. 



















@ Try it! It tastes just like the “boiled dressing” 
that Mother used to make! Yet it’s made without 
cooking—just stirred together! Delicious for cole 
slaw and other green salads, also tomato salad. 
@ But remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t 
—succeed in this recipe. You must use Sweetened 
Condensed Milk. Rememberthename Eagle Brand. 
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FREE! WORLD'S MOST AMAZING COOK Book! | 
& 


Contains dozens of short-cuts to caramel, chocolate | 






orm 6 s e ‘ . ‘ . 
AMAZING and lemon good things—also magic tricks with candies, cookies, 
sHORT-CUTS ice cream, salad dressings! | 

cn ize address: The Borden Co., Dept. BH84, 

‘ E 50 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. } 
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INSIDE AND OUT” 


Here’s a delightful, new illustrated lecture for your next club pro- 
gram. It is composed of “before” and “after” pictures of prize win- 
— homes in the Better Homes Remodeling Contest. It contains 
striking examples of how unattractive houses can be transformed 
into beautiful, modern homes. You'll be amazed at the improve- 
ments wrought by an expenditure of only a few hundred dollars. 

Lecture and slides will be sent at no petra. Pot For details write to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Box 5908 Des Moines, lowa 
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Make a Sampler 


of Your Home 
[ Begins on page 23] 


shrubbery, and so on. Be sure to variegate 
the shades of green in the shrubbery, for 
no two bushes are exactly the same shade 
of green. Use at least three different 


| shades. If you have a terrace, it may be 


shown by making the top light and shad- 
ing it, in straight rows, to a very dark 
shade of the same color. 

After the house is completed, place a 
motto on the lower half, starting 10 or 15 
spaces below the lower edge of the picture. 


| It is wise to have not more than 4 lines. 


You may prefer to write your own motto. 
If not, you can find mottoes in books at 
the library; or you may take two or four 
lines from any poem on home or home life. 
In placing the motto on the paper, let 
every line begin with a capital letter. 
Leave 1 square between each letter and 3 
lines (4, if lines are short) between the 
words. Leave 4 squares between the lines. 


Wauen the motto is in, leave 6, or 8, 
spaces and put your initials or your name 
in the left-hand corner. If you have sufh- 
cient space and have placed your name on 
the left, then in the right-hand corner put 
the full date, as “August, 1934.” This, 
however, makes a very long line and I sug- 
gest your initials in the left and simply 
“1934” in the right. Place each of these 
in, from the outer edge of the design, 


| about Io spaces. 





When your plan has been completed, 
make the following purchases: 14 yard of 
linen (18 inches wide), 1/6 yard of cross- 
stitch mesh (10 threads to the inch), 1/6 
yard of cross-stitch mesh (15 threads to 
the inch), 1 skein each of necessary colors 
in 6-strand floss. These are all supplies 
which can be purchased in any depart- 
ment store. 


Baste the larger mesh on the upper half 
of the piece of linen and, counting the 
squares and following the colors, cross- 
stitch the picture. Use 2 strands of floss 
and cross all threads in the same direc- 
tion. Fill the squares of the windows in 
with white. After the picture is completed, 
pull the bastings and draw the canvas out, 
1 thread at a time. This leaves the cross- 
stitch work directly on the linen. 

Baste on the lower half of the linen the 
finer mesh for the motto and cross-stitch 
in the same way. Of course, remove the 


| canvas from the motto when you have fin- 





ished. If you cannot buy the fine mesh, 
the entire sampler may be made on one 
size, but I think it is more attractive if the 
cross-stitches of the motto are made finer. 


lr YOU wish to place a border around the 
sampler, it will be even more attractive. 
Remember, however, that you must use 
the same size mesh for cross-stitching all 
of the border. Do not have the upper 
half large and the lower half small! Cut 
the mesh the size you wish the border and 
baste on both edges, just as you did for 
the other work. 

When the sampler is completed, pur- 
chase a frame to fit it and trim the linen 
accordingly; or take it to a picture-fram- 
ing concern which will “size” it before 
framing it, thus making it firm so that it 
will hold its shape better and not wrinkle 
in the frame. 




















The Log Jam is Broken! 


ing and home-financing. We said this: 

“There is a real home-financing prob- 
lem. It may be stated concretely in this 
form: 

“ “How may a prospective home-owner 
of good character—a good moral risk— 
finance the purchase or building of his 
home up to 80 percent of the total value 
of the house and lot?’ 

“How may the admittedly large reser- 
voirs of available capital be open to those 
who wish to build or buy homes, but can- 
not raise more than 20 percent of the 
value as cash-down payment? 

“Better Homes && Gardens proposes a 
national association to codrdinate existing 


“Go ahead and make the loan. We will 
see that you get your money back. You 
need fear no longer. Your depositors or 
stockholders need not fear. Greater liquid- 
ity is assured. We have set up machinery 
which will take care of all that. Nothing 
now stands in the way of your making 
loans.” 


Uncle Sam Says to You: “Now You Can 
Get a Loan to Remodel or Build" 


To the home-owner or prospective 
home-owner, Uncle Sam says: 

“Go ahead and borrow money to mod- 
ernize, repair, repaint your home; or if 





Coming Next Month— 


Another story by Mr. Peterson on how you can get a loan to 


remodel or build, and how the National Housing Act Works 





home-finance institutions . . . to the end 
that both home-owners and -lenders may 
receive benefit, and that waste and false 
motion be eliminated. 

“To minimize risk, get away from lo- 
calized loan hazards, and pass on to the 
borrower every possible benefit, it would 
adopt an actuarial basis for determining 
the carrying charge, this being the lowest 
possible rate consistent with the distrib- 
uted risk and the interest return to the 
lender. 

“Tt would adopt a uniform and scientific 
long-time amortization plan to relieve 
the home-owner from some of the ios 
sure of debt, and build up rotating funds 
such as exist in the Federal Land Bank 
systems. Such a plan, already used by 
building-and-loan associations for first- 
mortgage loans, might well be extended to 
second and third mortgage, to contract, 
and to character loans. 

“Such an association as is proposed 
would not in any way conflict with exist- 
ing money-lending agencies. The program 
would operate to bring about a more or- 
derly and efficient system of home-financ- 
ing and systematize the entire field.” 


Previous governmental efforts in the 
direction of home-loan machinery such as 
this we urged have made a start, but they 
did not appreciably loosen credit, as 
many of you who tried to get a loan to re- 
model or build know, since the lending 
agencies did not feel sufficiently secure. 

Now the whole situation is changed 
completely. 


Uncle Sam Says to Your Lending Agency: 
“Now You Can Loan” 


The central feature, tho it is not the 
feature which first attracts the eye of the 
layman, is insurance of mortgages and 
modernizing and remodeling loans. 

The Government stands back of your 
local building-and-loan company, your 
bank, or other lending agency and says to 
its officers: 





you don’t have one, go ahead and build 
one. There is little or no chance that you 
will be caught in the midst of another de- 
pression, for there will be no short-term 
mortgage hanging over your head. If you 
want a remodeling or modernizing loan, 
you may have five years in which to pay 
it back; if you want a loan to build a new 
home, you may have 20 years. Easy in- 
stallment payments will be made each 
year, and the rate of interest will be low. 

“All we require is that you have good 
character and a means of livelihood, with 
a reasonable expectation of repaying the 
loan. If you are building a new home you 
can get up to So percent of the value of 
the house and lot. If you are renewing an 
old mortgage you can get up to 60 percent 
of the value of the house and lot. If you 
are remodeling, you need not give a mort- 
gage unless you happen to live in a state 
where the law positively requires it. There 
is no red tape. The whole proposition is 
simple.” 


Uncle Sam Says to the Investor: “I'm 
Back of You, Too” 


To the investor, Uncle Sam says: 

“If you want to make a sound invest- 
ment, backed by the Government, good 
as a Government bond, you can buy na- 
tional mortgage-company debentures. 
These are backed up by home mortgages 
on a national scale. Just as an insurance 
company distributes its risks by insuring 
people all over the country and averaging 
up the premium payments on the actuarial 
basis, so these debentures will distribute 
the risk of default and thereby produce 
stability by working on a national basis. 

“The national mortgage companies will 
take the money received from the sales of 
debentures and buy home mortgages. 
Thus they will be the equivalent of redis- 
count banks. Since the Government guar- 
antees the security back of these deben- 
tures, the investor will always be safe 
and the home mortgage will be a liquid 
and not a frozen asset. The same principle 
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applies in the insurance phase of the build- 
ing-and-loan companies, banks, mortgage 
companies, and other lending agencies. 
The Government stands solidly back of 
them, too, when they codperate with it in 
the provisions of the National Housing 


Act.” 


How Mr. Allison Gets a 
Loan to Remodel 


Now let us see what happens when Mr. 
Allison wants to remodel his home. He has 
a steady job, but not much ready money. 
He has a mortgage on his home, and feels 
like being conservative about spending 
money. He goes to his building-and-loan 
company, his bank, or other lending 
agency, and if that agency is codperating 
under Uncle Sam’s Housing Act, he gets 
his money by simply signing a note as he 
would on a character loan, paying a low 
rate of interest, or the old mortgage may 
be refunded. 

The loan is amortized for five years or 
less, depending upon the size of his loan. 
He gets his money, for the lending agency 
no longer fears to lend money, because it 
is insured by the Government. He puts 
men to work. They, in turn, are able to 
modernize their own homes perhaps. They 
pay their bills. The money starts circu- 
lating. 

How Mr. Brown Gets a 
Loan to Build 


Mr. Brown wishes to build a new home. 
He has a lot appraised at $750 and he has 
$750 in cash. He goes to the lending 
agency and borrows $6,000! (which is 80 

ercent of the entire value of completed 
be and lot). The lending agency will 
even permit him to figure in the architect’s 
fees as legitimate value in the house, if 
reasonable, for the architect gives real 
value to a house. 


How Mr. Smith Can Take Care 
of His Mortgage 


Mr. Smith has a mortgage on his house. 
It is for $6,000, and his house is worth 
$10,000. The mortgage comes due. Per- 
haps he is paying 6 or 7 percent interest. 
He goes to a government-insured lending 
agency and gets the $6,000 and pays off 
the mortgage. Now he has to pay ¢ per- 
cent interest, possibly 6, but it is intended 
under the Act, he has 20 years in which 
to pay it. Imagine what a load is lifted 
off his mind! 


Won't Cost the Government 
Very Much 


The beauty of it all is that this isn’t 
going to cost the Government much 
money except for administration. It sets 
up a guarantee fund to meet defaulted 
loans, but experience has shown that 
when reasonable care is exercised in choos- 
ing borrowers, the default percentage is 
very small, probably less than 1 percent. 

Some of the ablest business and eco- 
nomic experts in the United States have 
been working on this plan for months, 
and they have applied principles which 
have already proved successful in their 
own lines of business. Every principle has 
been tested, so the National Housing 
Act is the ripened fruit of long labors. 








Away from vacation time in our own 
home we can also have variety. Even 
in our usual routines of life. At 
breakfast, for example, we can es- 
cape the dullness of the usual break- 
fast routine by adding the zestful 
freshness of a long cool glass of 
DOLE Pineapple Juice. 

Please remember: Hawaii grows 
the finest pineapples— and DOLE- 
grown Hawaiian pineapples produce 
the finest juice. Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco, California. 
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GLORIOUS” DUTCH BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 
. I want every reader of this 
, magazine to try my NEW 

GIANT ADONIS LILY TULIP 
thisfall. Latest introduction.Vivid 
Rosy Red on tall 26inch stem. This 
delightful novelty is illustrated full 
size in natural color on the front 
cover of my FREE Fall Catalog. 


%e ¢ S, yop Size Sue *48¢ 
enon . 
mame pasteata t we 556 
Send remittance today for this great novelty. 
Don't order any Bulbs, until you get my 
new Catalog. I think itis the most beauti- 
ful Fall Bulb book genes in America. 
Everything in natural colors. st Prices 






















for Quality Bulbs. Write for FREE Catalog. 


SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Rockford, WMinois - - Established 1870 


Box 50, 





“my C reeping Bent 


Lawn HAS WITHSTOOD 
THE DROUTH” 


Thus writes Herman Reubel, from St. 
Louis, Mo., one of the hottest and dryest 
spots in the country. SCOTT'S CREEP- 
ING BENT is like that... when other 
grass fails, SCOTT'S BEN T comes thru 
in wonderful shape. . . ildi 
firm, beautiful, w 
pride and envy ‘of the neighbor ood. As Al- 
ed A. Dustin ft ee ened ae hts Phi. 
writes, “My C ENT awn 
is the admiration ma te 4 oe . a of 
neighbo ors and @ great satisfaction to my- 
self.” W RITE TODAY for a copy of our 
Free Booklet “BENT LA WNS” and be- 
come acquainted wit this arvelous 
ett -L 18 THE ‘REST TIME TO 





O. M. 


SCOTT and SONS CO. 


| tells me, 





3469 Main Street 


Marysville, Ohio 
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Good Spices Make Good Pickles 


be pale and wrinkled and will have noth- 
ing to contribute to your pickling pro- 
gram but the bitter residue of what may 
once have been a rich flower-like odor.” 

Watch with me how this man selects 
stick cinnamon for a glorious brand of 
Spiced Pickled Orange. “Cinnamon,” he 
“is the bark of a tree. It varies in 
appearance, as would bark taken from 
different parts of any tree. That from the 
trunk base is thick, fibrous, and strong- 
flavored. That from the tips is thick, 
crackly, and delicate in flavor. But all 
spices vary tremendously in flavor quali- 
ty, according to the part of the tropics in 
which they are grown. 


So OVER several pots of cinnamon sam- 
ples he whisks a kettle of boiling water. 
Sniff, sniff, and a pause! Sniff, sniff, and a 
pause! A practiced nose points out a 
sample which offers the most in rich aro- 
matic flavor. And on that sample he 
pounces with a connoisseur’s joy. 

His method of selecting spice, he will 
agree, is not one that is practical for you. 
Naturally, none of us wishes to buy half a 
dozen packages of spices in the hope of 
finding one spice reasonably good. But we 
can avoid bargain spices. We can refuse to 
accept unlabeled varieties and buy only 
the best-grade offerings of dependable 
spice manufacturers. We can, further- 
more, use eyes and nose, and swear allegi- 
ance to a definite advertised brand, ac- 
cepting no substitutes, once we have dis- 
covered a rich full-flavored sort. And we 
most certainly can ask our grocer if the 
spice he is giving us is from fresh stock. 


THE merits of some of our most versa- 
tile spices go strangely unsung. Mace as 
a pickling contribution is quite unrivaled. 
Mother of the nutmeg, it grows as a 
fibrous substance around the nutmeg 
shell, and has a flavor similar, but more 
pungent. Purchase a box of it. Then, if 
you want a spiced treat which will give 
your emergency shelf an absolutely ready- 
for - the- governor - to-drop-in-to-dinner 
look, try your hand at a few of those 
Spiced Pickled Whole Oranges for which 
our pickling expert was so carefully se- 
lecting his spice. 

Select medium-size oranges with a 
rather thick peeling and a clear bright 
color. Put them up whole in order to con- 
serve every rich fruity drop. They are one 
pickled delicacy which tastes just as good 
as it looks, and it looks beautiful. 


SPICED PICKLED WHOLE ORANGES 


[ A TASTING-TEST KITCHEN ENDORSED RECIPE | 
(Makes 2 quarts) 


whole cloves 
1 tablespoonful of 


8 medium-size seed- 
less oranges 


Water allspice 

2 cupfuls of white % teaspoonful of 
vinegar mace 

5 cupfuls of sugar 3 one-inch sticks of 

1 tablespoonful of cinnamon 


Score oranges round and round with a 
coarse grater, barely breaking thru to the 
white inner peeling. Remove stems. Soak 
in cold water for three days, changing 
water twice a day. Put into a cheesecloth 
bag, drop into boiling water and cook, 
covered, until peeling may be pierced 
easily with a skewer, at least 90 minutes. 
To 3 cupfuls of the liquor from the 





| Begins on page 2¢ | 


cooked oranges, add vinegar, sugar, and 
spice tied in a bag. Boil for 10 minutes. 
Drop in oranges and cook, turning occa- 
sionally until sirup is slightly thickened. 
Remove spice. Pack fruit in jars. Cover 
with sirup. Seal and store. 

Serve sliced in a fruit salad, as an hors d’ 
oeuvre, or as an accompaniment for 
baked ham or a roast leg of veal. 


THE secret of superior tomato catsup, 
another commercial pickling expert told 
me, is short cooking and whole spice. How 
to get a nice thick texture without boiling 
the strained tomatoes down? Simply ex- 
tract the thin liquor from the rich red 
pulp by some other method. Straining the 
cooked fruit thru a muslin jelly bag before 
sieving will do it. (The clear liquor drains 
off and may be canned for use in meat 
loaves, gravies, and sauces.) Or if the 
cooked tomatoes are turned carefully 
about in the sieve, before they are pressed 
thru, the juice may be extracted without 
use of the jelly bag. 


SPICES, like coffee, give up their finest 
flavors first. Plenty of spice and a short 
cooking period is a good rule in any spic- 
ing program. Ground spice mixed with 
the tomato pulp rob it teahie color and 
give it a brownish cast. Also color in a 
spice frequently accompanies quality. 
Dark cloves of a chocolate cast are much 
more flavorsome than lighter ones. Yellow 
ginger is richer than brown ginger, and so 
on. But turmeric is the spice with the color 
pedigree! Yellow as a goldfinch, it can 
transform a colorless relish into a cheery 
ensemble of vegetables which will do for a° 
dull meat roast what a gold-framed mirror 
does to a drab room. Red and green picca- 
lillies are all very well for the holiday sea- 
son, but other occasions beg for a change 
in hue. When yellow tomatoes are in the 
market this fall I suggest that you make 
yellow tomato piccalilli, using turmeric. 


lr IS well to know that ground spices 
lose flavor much more rapidly than the 
whole varieties. But possibly because 
there is more year-round call for them 
most grocers seem to stock a better grade 
in ground spice. If a recipe calls for whole 
spice and it seems advisable to use the 
pulverized variety, cut down the quantity 
used from one-third to one-fourth and tie 
the spice in a stout muslin bag. Inci- 
dentally, metal containers do much to 
keep in the delicious aromatic spice oils 
of ground spices. 

Fine spices are to be had. And the cost 
of the best even in cinnamon and ginger 
(the two spices having the greatest price 
range) is not much more, figured in terms 
of a quart jar of spiced stuf, than the cost 
of the poorest. When Mary Capable 
Brown starts demanding the same high 
quality in spices as she requires of the 
materials to be spiced, competent grocers 
will not be able to say, as did one recently, 
“I would /ike to carry good spice. But I 
can’t. It does cost a bit more. Women 
won't pay for it.” 





[| Editor’s Note: If you would like addi- 
tional pickling recipes, we will be glad to 
send them to you. Address your request 
to Box 6508, Meredith Building. Be sure, 
when you write to us, to inclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. ] 














Mothers! 


These bottles are safer! 


“I’ve brought up two 
babies on Pyrex Nurs- 


ing Bottles . . . and never 
had one bottle break 
from heat or cold.”’ 














These bottles heat 
as fast as water will 
boil—you can save 
time without worry 
about breakage. 


From boiling water 
they go instantly 
to cold, resisting 
breakage and avoid- 
ingdelayed feedings. 





These bottles can ne sterilized more thoroughly. 
Doctors and nurses recommend them. 


Pyrex Brand Nursing Bottles are truly 
inexpensive for six are generally sufficient 
for the entire nursing period. Six-sided 
on the outside, round on the inside— 
with clearly marked ounces. 8-oz. size 
with narrow neck or wide mouth, 25¢; 
4-oz. size with narrow neck, 15¢. 


PYREX NURSING 


BOTTLES 
Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Have Fun 


bs Making Money 


AS Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make a lot of money right at 
home and, what’s more, have 

real fun doing it. We show you how, 
we furnish everything necessary on 
an easy basis. 

to learn about our plan; 
Costs Nothing‘}, details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have 
made so many women independent. Learn how 


easy it is to make from $10 to $25 per week in 
the most delightful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write now. It's FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept.89-K, Adrian, Mich. 
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1934 ft These beautiful ‘‘harbingersof Spring’’ are 
P eb among the very earliest flowers to bloom. 
Yellow, blue, purple, white, and striped, 
in mixture. This is a special offer made 
ad to introduce you to Burpee’s Bulbs, the 

best that grow. Guaranteed. wastpess. 

7 12 Crocus (value 25c) for only 10c; 
Burpee’s 
Bulb Book 
FIREE 


o 


125 bulbs for $1.00; 200 for $1.50. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
all about the best Tulips, Daffodils, 
*Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, and 
other bulbs, for Fall planting. This 
valuable Book is free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
393 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 





The Question Before 
the House 


[ Begins on page 27 | 


When re-plastering, however, see that 
corners are all well-reinforced and that 
lath has been properly applied. 


Our Moorish type home has almost a flat 
roof. Would it be practicable to build a little 
greenhouse on top of it? 


There is one important point to be con- 
sidered: that an extra load is being added 
and it would be wise to see that there is 
sufficient strength and stiffness in the 
frame of the home to permit this extra 
load. Soil, water, and the lumber and 
glass weigh a great deal and will be con- 
centrated in a limited space. A good 
builder should study the situation for you. 


My husband has a workshop below our 
home. How may the noise be eliminated? 


First, see that no machinery is at- 
tached to the frame of the home, siding, 
studs, posts, sills, or anything else. The 
table need not be fastened to the walls, 
but built free of them. Then use one of 
the acoustical boards for the ceiling above 
the workshop; it will considerably break 
the sound waves. If saws and other tools 
are then mounted on small concrete legs 
or bases, separated from the floor con- 
struction by lead or cork pads, much of 
the noise will be eliminated. 


How may a wood floor be laid over a con- 
crete-slab floor? 


This is done by casting screeds into the 
concrete when it is poured, these screeds 
usually being 2 x 4’s, spaced the same as 
joists, to which the flooring is nailed. Be- 
cause squeaks in floors are caused by 
shrinkage of lumber if nails are driven into 
it while wet, it is necessary to permit the 
screeds to become thoroly dry before the 
flooring is nailed down. 


Floor plan for the ply- 
wood home on page 27 
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lron Fireman 
cuts fuel costs 


A 





A saving of $650 on a $1000 
yearly fuel bill—that’s how 
Mr. Ruppert profited when an 
Iron Fireman Automatic Coal 
Burner replaced hand-firing in 
the Ruppert home at Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. After a year and a 
half of Iron Fireman heating, 
Mr. Ruppert writes: 








George E. Ruppert, 


noted sportsman; = “Cur house is kept at a more 
Vice President, Jacob 
Ruppert Brewing €V¢M temperature than formerly 


Also, Iron Fireman has saved 
us about 20% in coal tonnage 
and enables us to use coal at $7 
a ton as against $14 per ton, 
which we used when hand firing . . . I can 
recommend Iron Fireman to anybody desiring to 
have his home properly heated.’ 

No matter whether your home is large or 
small, Iron Fireman can make substantial fuel 
savings in addition to providing all of the 
benefits of clean automatic coal heat. Don't go 
through another severe winter without investi- 
gating Iron Fireman. Your dealer will gladly 
make a survey and report on your home heating 
= No cost or obligation. Use the coupon 
ron Fireman Manufacturing. Co., Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 

. 


Company and the 
New York “*Yan- 
kees,”’ American 
League Baseball Club 


Visit the Iron Fireman exhibit, 
Home Planning Hall, Century 
of Progress, Chicago. . . . Iron 
Fireman burners are made in a 
range of sizes for homes and for 
commercial and industrial heat- 
ing and power boilers up to 300 
h. p. Quickly installed. Easy 
terms of payment. 
. 

Right: Iron Fireman at the 
Ruppert estate, Rhinebeck, N. 
Y. Installed by Raymond E. 
Meagher, Iron Fireman dealer, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


IRON FIREMAN 
7 FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
3034W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








0) Send literature C) Please survey my heating plant 


C1) Residence Type of business 
Name 
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will stay off for days afterwards. 


Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 











Atualhy KVUS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


Wuen you dust your dog or cat with Pulvex, no fleas or lice 
revive to reinfest. In addition to killing all parasites present, 
Pulvex will “flea-proof” your pet so that other fleas and lice 


Pulvex twice a month and your pet will never be bothered 
by fleas or lice. While deadly to pests, Pulvex is harmless to 
pets, even if swallowed. Non-irritating, too! Odorless. Pro- 
tect your dog against the torments and menace of fleas (they 
spread tapeworms) by Pulvex-ing regularly. Give your pet that 
flea-free summer which Pulvex absolutely insures. At pet shops 
and drug stores, in shaker-top cans, sold on a money-back 
guarantee, 50c; or direct from William Cooper & Nephews, 




















—with every can of Pulvex Flea Powder, 
a copy of “10 Tricks to Teach Your Dog.” 
Learn how to teach your dog those new, 
novel, mysterious stunts with which you 
and your pet can amaze your friends. 





















COME ON, BOYS, 
FOLLOW THE TY 
LEADER: 


WAS ONE OF MY 
FAVORITE TREES! 
" a+ 













a9 Use “Black Leaf 40” to kill 






Noone wants stained and discolored shrubbery. And so dogs mustlearn tokeep 
all four feet on the ground around your ornamentals. A little “Black Leaf 40” 
sprayed on the shrubbery is harmless to dogs—but they will avoid the fumes. 


insects that attack your flowers, garden and 


shrubs — to kill poultry lice and feather mites—for spraying fruits and vege- 
tables. Buy it in the original full-strength, sealed packages. 14 teaspoonfuls 
in a gallon of water, when used asa spray,will keep dogs away. Ask your dealer- 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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FASCINATING ENTERTAINMENT FOR 


GARDEN CLUBS 


Keep the interest of your club members thru- 
out the fall season and make program planning 
easy with Better Homes & Coodions four i 
I Gardening and Design,” “Thruout 
rangement,” and “Let’s Build a Rock Garden 
and Pool.” 

Each lecture is composed of sixty beautifully 
colored slides and an interesting manuscript. 

For full particulars on obtaining these delight- 
ful lectures at no actual cost, write to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
5208 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


ectures: 


‘ith Bulbs,” “The Art of Flower Ar- 














AUGUST DAYS ARE 


And weeds steal their precious strength. Kill 
the pests and strengthen your lawn. ADCO 
WEED-KILLER does it simply—surely. A 
3-lb. can (enough for 300 sq. ft.) postpaid, 
$1.00. Or, better, we will ship 25 Ibs., 
F. O. B., for $3.75. Costs less this way. 











HARD ON LAWNS 


Guaranteed? Certainly, by, 
ADCO, Carlisle, Pa., 
(for years, makers of ADCO, which turns 
garden rubbish into odorless and weed-free 
manure. Ask for booklet, ‘‘Artificial Manure 
and How to Make It.’’—it’s FREE.) 
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Madonnas of the Garden 


[| Begins on page 22 | 


like to try to propagate Madonna Lilies? 
When moving them, before replanting the 
mother bulbs, four or five of the thick out- 
er scales are broken off at the basal plate 
of the bulb. (See photograph on page 22.) 
Where the tissues are broken at each edge 
of a scale a callus will form and a new bulb 
develop. This requires a temperature of 
60 to 70 degrees and sufficient moisture 
to prevent drying. 

A box 12 by 20 inches, or any conven- 
ient size, and 3 inches deep is filled 1% 
inches with dry sand. The bulb scales are 


| spread over this sand and covered with 


another 1% inches of sand. The box is 
then stored in a warm place, in the garage 
on a shelf, for instance, and forgotten for 
6 weeks. If the scaling is done in late 
autumn the sand-box may be kept in the 
basement until the little bulbs are planted 
outdoors. If the mother bulbs are scaled 
soon after blooming and the sand-box is 
kept warm, new bulblets will have formed 
in 6 to 8 weeks. As soon as the bulblets 
show roots they may be planted in the 
garden. They will very likely show leaves 
before frost. Whether they do or not, the 
bed should have a covering. 


From Stems. The stems of the mother 
plant will perform in the same way and 


will produce 10 to 12 bulblets. (See photo- _ 


graph on page 22.) The process must be 
started immediately after blooming or you 
will not be able to get the bulblets in the 
ground soon enough for them to become 
established before freezing weather begins. 
Merely cut the blooming stem down and 
bury it as advised for the scales. 


Disease. A fungus disease, botrytis, 
causes a browning and blighting of the 
foliage and buds. Spray every day or two 
with a bordeaux mixture until it is con- 
quered. When planting the bulbs, dust 
sulphur between the scales. 

And now, plant Madonna Lilies and 
delphiniums in groups to complete the 
garden picture. They are both hardy and 
are beautiful singly or planted together. 















a a, & a 


Frederick Charles Schnelz, of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, author of the foregoing story 
““Madonnas of the Garden,” is associate 
editor, American Delphinium Society Bulletin 
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"| am the sole support 
family.. 
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T? kill the fleas on your dog, wash him 
with SERGEANT’S Skip-FLEA Soap or use 
SERGEANT’S Skip-FLEA Powoper. They kill 
fleas, lice and ticks. Sold by druggists and 
pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book « » 


Learn how to care for your dog, how to 
tell what ails him, how to treat his diseases. 
We urge you to write for your free copy of 
the famous SERGEANT’s Doc Book. Fifty- 
eight pages. Illustrated. Contains a “Symp- 
tom Chart” that diagnoses dog ailments at 
a glance. It may save your dog’s life. Get 
it at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog’s health. 

' Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
1170 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia i yi 


Sergeants 
BE 
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First at the National Peony Show, Des Moines, f 
First at A Century of Progress! Brand scores consist- 
ently year after year. Brand's " ‘Prairie Afire” electrified 
the show at Des M Brand” prevailed 
at Chicago (Best Flower’in n the Show). Five first awards 
at the National Show . . . Gold Medal and six first 
wards at the World's Fair! ... 


Brand's New Fall Catalog includes over 200 varieties 
of peenies . . world's largest collection of new French 
































phiox, . ete. Plant 
prize- winning ‘stock. Send Today for catalog. 


Nate PEONY FARMS, Inc. 






131 E. DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 


















Box 1 












CONDON’S DUTCH BULB 
Tulip time in Holland, su- BOOK 
travelers. You may have 
the same gorgeous tulip 
if you Le p peer Holland bulbs. 
Write tod: ~t- EE copy of our beau- 

Pail Cs at. 
when to plant. Don’t buy until you get it. 
CONDO BROS. SEEDSMEN 
New Low 
aoe SHAW vALTRACTOR 
HURRY! Low prices still in 


Wold Faun Sections/ 
preme delight of European 
blooms in your own garden F R E E 
tiful color alog. Tells how and 
Rockford, Ulinois 
effect but can’t be guaran- 





teed! Amazing money-maker 
for farms, truck eusens, etc. Plows, 
cultivates seeds. —, a. hauls. 








and w . Gear shift ya 1 to 
5 h.p. Costs 3c per hr. to run. Write 
for FREE CATALOG and 10 DAY 
ee OFFER. Address nearest 
o ce. 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 1608 
Galesburg, Kans., Columbus, Ohio 











Garden Highlights 


| Begins on page 16 | 


of Rose Campion (Lychnis coronaria), al- | 


most pure silver, must be used occasion- 
ally along the edge, altho its flower, a 
beautiful crimson, is much too rigid to 
be pleasing. 


Along the garden paths nothing is more | 


attractive than the Nepetas (catnips). 
Nepeta mussini, the best known of the 
group, is vastly improved by an inter- 
planting of nervosa, with its slightly bluer 
flowers. The variety Souv. Andre’ Chaud- 
ron carries a still darker toned flower and 
is considerably taller than the others. 


Two thymes furnish beautiful gray tones, 
especially Mother-of-thyme (Thymus ser- 
pyllum), the low woolly thyme, and the 
Lemon Thyme (cifriodorus). 

Both are at their best among the rocks, 
as is also Alyssum spinulosum, a delightful 
perky thing, always in fine feather, and 
yielding quantities of dainty white bloom 





early in the season. It is very similar to | 


the bloom of candytuft. The two varieties | 


of Alyssum saxatile—compactum and cit- | 


rinus—are well known among gray-leaf 
plants. Both get leggy after blooming, but 
severe cutting back remedies this defect 
and brings on fresh foliage in good form. 

Cerastiums are indispensable in walls 
and among rocks. The snow-in-summer 
(Cerastium tomentosum) is especially joy- 


ous in the spring and, tho it burns later, it | 


is too beautiful to omit. Seeding double 
portulacas thru it helps solve this prob- 
lem. By cutting back after blooming the 
unsightly period will be lessened and the 


poor effect minimized. C. diebersteini is 


small and very choice. 


THE stonecresses (4ethionema cordifolia | 


and persica) and Primula auricula in its | 


manifold colors, together with the En- 


crusted Saxifrages rising up from beauti- | 


ful gray rosettes, should be given con- 
spicuous locations in the rock garden. 

The Cobweb Houseleek (Sempervioum 
arachnoideum) has very gray-green foliage 
and blooms at a time when the wall is at 
its lowest ebb. The cobwebby covering 
lends an indescribable touch of mystery. 

Stipa bulbosa, the wee green and white 
Ribbon Grass, is attractive anywhere, and 
Geranium argenteum, very gray, is for 
those who treasure precious things. 

Far in the background, beyond all the 
grays and greens of the border foliage, 
vision in the mind’s eye a huge Russian- 
olive (Elaeagnus augustifolia). The Elaeag- 
nus longipes, quite as gray, does not exceed 
6 or 7 feet and so may be used for closer 
background planting than its more vigor- 
ous relative. 


Br SURE to place a purple plum nearby 
to add to the joy of living. The native 


Quaking Aspen (Populus tremuloides) | 


adds its bit of highlight in both trunk and 
foliage. Its compelling charm lies in the 
gentle movement of its leaves, always 
whispering, even when the breeze is 
imperceptible. 

These aspens and white birches so 
greatly loved by the Indians were called 
by them “the gossips of the woods.” They 
believed that the news of the world was 
passed from tree to tree until it reached 
all their people. Curiously, rumor does 
penetrate in some mysteriously rapid way 
to aborigines everywhere. 
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Dip you know that crisp, light 


foods such as Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes will help you feel cooler, 


fitter, these hot days? 


Kellogg’s furnish energy. Yet 


they’re so easy to digest they 


don’t heat you up. 

Enjoy a bowl of these crisp, 
tempting flakes with cool milk 
or cream ... sliced peaches ... 
berries. Delicious and refresh- 
ing for breakfast, luncheon or 


the children’s supper. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
ready to serve. Less time in the 
kitchen. More time to rest and 
keep cool. Economical. Made by 


Kellogg in Battle Creek. 4 


gi 


For Coolness 
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THE LANE— 
6 Rooms, Breakfast xook$ 1621 
and Bath (Materials) 





MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices! 


Van Tine Home Building Service will build your 
home complete—ready to move into—easily, 
safely and at one-third less cost! Many are 
saving $500 to $1000, 

Choose from 100 prize designs or let us design 
your home from your own ideas. Your choice of 
brick, wood, stucco or combinations. We supply 
finest guaranteed materials and strongest con- 
struction to meet all building codes. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great 
Mills at low wholesale prices. One order buys 
your home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm 
Quilt Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen 
Closets, Clothes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less 
work for the housewife. 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you live in I1., Ia., Wis., 
Minn., Mo., Kan., Nebr., 'N. D: 
or S. D. (Other States send 30c.) 





World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 
1674 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 


Check free books wanted: O Homes, CO Garages, 
Summer Cottages, € Book of 5000 Bargains in 
Building Material. © Farm Buildings. 








“MY OLD RUG 
SAVED ME 
ABOUT $2000” 











fndita thrilling "Qf 
new experience to P 
send us a bundle of 


Your OLD RUGS 
and Clothing... 


and Ten days later receive 
luxuriously soft, modern 
Seamless, Reversible 


Olson Rugs 


that will win the praise 
of family and friends. 
JUST PHONE the Railway 
Express to call, or ship by 
freight at Our ” Expense. 
FRE TO EVERY 
READER 
- . mail coupon or Ic 
postal for the beautiful 
big 60th Anniversary 
Olson Rug Book that 
shows 60 rich new Ori- 
ental, plain and Early 
j= American patterns in 
* actual colors in model 
rooms; describes our 
& Patented Process of 
reclaiming your ma- 
terials. Sizes for any 
need. Week’s Trial. 
welt. to-You. 
We have no Agents 


OLSON Ruc Co. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO H 
Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. N-3 


YES, send me FREE and postpaid, your new 
Rug Book in colors and low thrift-time prices: 






























Name 
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Town 








The Stories of More 
rizewinning 


Better Homes! 





In the April Better Homes & Gardens 
we announced the prizewinners in the 
1933 National $3,000 Better Homes 
Contest and published the “before” and 
“after” photographs and stories of the 
Jirst-prize winner in each of the four 
classes. 

In the June Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, on pages 28, 29, 30, and 31, we 
published four more prizewinning better 
homes and their stories. 

And now here are the contest stories 
of two more prizewinners. 
“after” photographs of each appear on 
the page indicated below under the title 
of each story. Additional prizewinning 
better homes will appear in forthcoming 
issues of the magazine. 


—THE EDITORS. 





Ours Was an Outmoded 
“Shirtwaist” Dwelling 


By Mr. and Mrs. Frank Burnet 


( See “Before” and “After” Photographs 
on Page 20) 


We HAD an _ old home but a wealth of 
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new ideas. Our neighbors saw a dismal, 
outmoded “shirtwaist” dwelling, but in 
imagination we saw a cheerful Cape Cod 
cottage. 

When prices in our locality struck bot- 


tom (April, last year) we set out to make | 


the dream materialize. No structural 
changes were needed. The exaggerated 
eaves and the wooden decorations halfway 
up the side walls were eliminated. The 
tent-like projection over the front en- 
trance was taken off, thus uncovering all 
the pergola timbers. The upright timbers 
were made parallel. The old exterior was 
shingled, over heavy building paper, both 
for appearance and for insulation. 

The front wall of the home was ex- 
tended and a heavy set-in Colonial door 
with shutters added. The enclosed vesti- 
bule thus created was given a built-in 
rubber closet and a wide window towards 
the south for plants. Wrought-iron fixtures 
and a mail slot at the doorway now afford 
both beauty and convenience. A simple 
iron railing and a wooden trellis mark the 
small open porch. Matching shutters 
with shutter dogs give a needed effect of 
width in the second-story front, and a 
third window on the side improves a bed- 
room. 

The completed home has one coat of 


“Before” and | 














Do you know how simple it is to insulate 
your house against summer's sweltering 
heat? In a few hours, any carpenter can tuck 
BALSAM-WOOL Blanket Insulation into your 
attic floor or roof. That's all there is to it— 
but once the job is done, you'll always have 
a cooler house in summer and spend far less 


for fuel in winter. 


BALSAM-WOOL costs amazingly little. It is 
windproof, waterproof, verminproof and fire- 
resistant. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
the facts! 


WOOD CONVERSION CO., Room 112 
First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know why BALSAM-WOOL insulation 
pays. Please send me the complete facts. 
Name. 
Address 


City 


BALSAM 
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MONEY 


TO SPEND THIS FALL 


If you don’t know where 
you are going to get the 
money to pay for some of the 
things you'll want this fall— 
new clothes, home furnishings 
and the like—here’s a pleas- 
ant easy way to do it. 

By being our representa- 
tive in your own community 
and introducing Better Homes 
& Gardens to your friends and 
neighbors you can earn a con- 
siderable spare time income. 
For complete details write to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Box 7308 Des Moines, lowa 














30 IRISES $1.25 


One each of 30 beautiful varieties. A rainbow 
of colors. Fragrant and beautiful. All up to date 
and popular. A Rea bargain. We pay postage. 


HOME GARDEN CO., Box B, Lysander, N. Y. 

















































1,000 Flies Die 
in P. D. Death Test 


Sinclair P. D. is death-tested on 1,000 
sturdy flies before you buy it. No house- 
hold insect can survive the P. D. spray. 
Ask your grocer for death-tested Sinclair 
P. D. Insect Spray. Sold also at drug 
and hardware stores. 


FD. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INSECT SPRAY 


Copyrighted 1934 by Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 


Choke out Weeds 
in your Lawn. . 


with SCOTT’S 
CREEPING BENT 


This amazing grass will quickly fill out 
those unsightly bare spots, responsible for 
weed growth. Wm. J. Dove. New Hyde 
Park, N. Y., writes, “Your Creeping Bent 
is wonderful. It is just as thick and soft 
‘ James H. Whyte, Salem, N. 
J., writes, “There's no room for weeds 
when CREEPING BENT gets a start.’ 

Cc. 1. Marker, Columbus, Ohio, says, 








“Our, ,BE NT LAWN a” pone lovely this 
year."’“ BENT LAWNS" tells you ho 
to grow a beautiful ,~m, — free from 
weeds — in - weeks. Simply ask for « 


free co this interesting booklet 
ce M8 The BEST TIME 


‘SCOTT and SONS CO. 


O. M. 
3468 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 








THE SECRET ART 


OF LIVING. 


Within every woman there is 
a reservoir of intuitive knowl- 
edge. A strange influence, they 
rarely understand. Learn to use 
it and you will find that happi- 
ness, peace, and abundance, you 
Iong for. 

Write today for the free Sealed 
Book that tells how you may re- 
ceive a SECRET METHOD for 
the art of true living. 

Scribe B.G.H. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS, (AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 




















adonna Lily pire wi 

pure white, 
scented. Blooms in June, 10 
to 15 to stalk. Set in Aug. or Sept. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 40c, 9 
for $1.00 postpaid. 


Coral Lilyoen coral red. 
Blooms in July, clus- 
ters up to fifteen. Se araceful. 
Blooming size bulbs 3 for 30c, 12 
for $1.00 postpaid. Order now. 
Isbell's Fall Catalog FREE—Illustrates 
bulbs and perennial plants for fall planting. ¥ 
ISBELL SEED CO.,401 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich, 





pale gray shingle stain, with matching 
window trim, while the pergola timbers, 
door, trellis, and shutters are painted 
white. All brickwork is whitewashed. A 
number of shrubs and sword ferns screen 
the concrete foundation and a part of the 
fenced back yard. The old ivy has been 
rescued from the ground and trained up 
to cover the front wall. 

Cost: A little under $500, 
painstaking plans. 


plus our 


The House Across the Street 
Had Good Proportions 
By Clark F. Merrick 


( See “Before” and “After” Photographs 
on Page 21) 


WAuHiLE calling across the street from 
Mr. Cunningham’s home in April last 
year, I remarked to my hostess that the 
home had good proportions in spite of the 
atrocious appendages and Victorian deco- 
rations and could for a small cost be con- 
verted into a nice Georgian home. My 
hostess invited her neighbor to tea and in 
two weeks alteration plans were under- 
way. 

The tower on the front was taken off, 
along with all other superflous ornaments, 
such as brackets, window cornices, corner 
boards, and so on. A master’s bedroom 
and bathroom were added, with a sun bal- 
cony over the one-story dining-room L 
in the rear. Then all exterior walls were 
covered with brick veneer of second-hand 
water-struck brick. All the windows were 
changed from four-light to twelve-light 
for the sake of scale and tradition. A new 
frieze and bed molding were added to the 
main cornice and new window trim was 
applied. The front entrance and doorway 
were then added, much attention being 

iven them as the keynote of the design, 
Both for scale and character. 

At the rear of the home the basement 
floor is at the level of the outside grade, 
so we built a two-car brick garage with a 
flat concrete roof at the rear of the dining- 
room. The rear windows of the dining- 
room were converted into French doors, 
giving access to the garage roof, which 
acts as a large eating terrace. This terrace 
overlooks a small but choice garden. 

New copper conductors were added all 
around the home, and all the wiring was 
pulled out and replaced with a modern 
wiring system, according to state and city 
regulations. The old gravity warm-air 
heating system was converted into a 
modern forced-air system. 

Let us look at the practical side: The 


| home before alterations costs $350 every 


three years to paint. The cost of the brick 
veneer was $1200. Six percent of $1200.00 
for three years is $216.00, leaving $134 
for painting the trim. The brick veneer 
pays for itself. The new heating system 
with the insulating value of the brick 
veneer is estimated to save Mr. Cunning- 
ham $75 a year. He has also received a 
substantial reduction in his fire-insurance 
rate due to the brick veneer, the new 
wiring, and the fireproof garage. 

I sincerely hope that you will look upon 
this project as an outstanding example, 
both artistically and financially, of what 
has been done and what can be done with 
the most atrocious type of American 
Victorian architecture. 





Diagram shows 98 sq. inches extra space 


GRAMERCY 
THE NEW SHELF-SPACE 
KOHLER LAVATORY 


Why NOT arrange for a Lavette—first 
floor washroom—in your home? Think of the 
time and steps it will save, the convenience 
when guests come. Here is a new lavatory 
built for this need. Note the shelf top and 
shelf sides, forming flat, wide spaces for the 
tumblers, toilet articles and extras. 


Every detail of the new Gramercy is 
All-metal 
fittings are placed on the back wall, out 
of the Their 
quickly and easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth. 
of vitreous china (white or in color). 


planned for your convenience. 


way. chromium finish is 


The Gramercy is made in one piece, 


Distinctive, it is designed to match the 
quiet, one-piece, hygienic Integra shown in 
sketch of 
Gramercy is $37.40 and Integra is $45.85. 


of a Lavette below. Price* 


Ask your plumber 
about Kohler Matched 
Sets, which offer en- 
sembles for bathroom 
or washroom—at prices 
in line with any budget. 
Send coupon. 





*Price plus delivery, 
piping, 
by your 
—subject to change. 


LR 


’ 


installation 
plumber 





wa po ove maar 


See the most modern in plumbing at Kohler Exhibit 
at A Century of Progress. 


K OF tee 


K O#H Lia 
Planned plumb 








KOHLER CO., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
Please send me your illustrated booklet. 


Name.- 











Address 
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Do You Have 


Your copy yet? 





Here is a book which has already fur- 
nished help and inspiration to thousands 
of homeowners everywhere. It is practical, 
up-to-date, and very well illustrated. The 
editors of Better Homes & Gardens want 
you to have your copy at once. This book 
sells regularly as a Better Homes & Gar- 
dens service for 25 cents, but to all who 
enter the 1934 $3,000 Better Homes Con- 
test, it is sent absolutely free of charge. 

No home improvement is too small or 


This 80-page 


idea book is 


FREE 


to all who enter 
the $3,000 


Better Homes 
Contest 


too large to be entered in this great con- 
test, and you may win one of the 116 cash 
prizes ... topped by a sweepstakes prize 
of $1,000... offered by Better Homes & 
Gardens! Your contest project may be 
remodeling, redecorating, or refurnishing, 
but whatever it is, this book, ““New Ideas 
for Modernizing Your Home,” will be of 
invaluable help. Mail the entry coupon for 
your copy foday, and your free copy will 
be sent to you immediately. 





_MAIL THIS OFFICIAL CONTEST ENTRY BLANK TODAY. 


Better Homes Contest Editor 


Better Homes & Gnrdens, Des Moines, Iowa 


Please enter my name in your 1934 Better Homes Contest. Send me free, 
postpaid, a copy of your booklet, ““New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.” 


ee | 


PLEASE CHECK BELOW WHAT YOUR PROJECT WILL BE 


Refinish exterior 
—__Change exterior ar- 
chitecture 





——Paint or paper 
(Rooms) 


Buy new equipment for: 
Kitchen (Such as 


stove, mixers, etc.) 








—__Landscape grounds 
__Build on rooms 


Kitchen (Sinks, cup- 
boards, etc.) 








Lay new roof 
New heating plant 
Remove partitions 
Insulate 




















Pen cidncncscesncsesnsccsres 


ee 


Lay new floors 
—_—Finish basement 
Buy new furniture, 
floor coverings, drapes 


Laundry (Washer, 
etc.) 

—___Bathroom (Shower, 

tub, cabinet, etc.) 





Ce ee 


| 
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| Guy £4 


The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


| Begins on page 8 | 


get up an hour later and looked out, there 
was that neighbor’s cow in the vegetable 
patch again. I dashed out and destruction 
met my eye. 

Half of our Sweet Corn, lettuce, beets, 
and cabbage were eaten.or pulled and 


| trampled down. And that critter had just 








wandered up and down all over the place. 


Z/ Brother, you should see the 

© bloom on the Vitex macrophylla, 

a broadleaf form of the chaste-tree or 

monks-peppertree. This bright lavender- 

blue shrub has been in bloom for weeks. 

It resembles the butterflybush and like it, 
it sometimes kills back in winter. 

Donald is sick today and at doctor’s 

orders, we put him to bed. We’re scared. 


Donald, still sick, is worse. Two 
doctors were here tonight. I’m 
to sit up with him most of the night and 
give him some new medicine every hour. 

Out in the garden, I saw aphids on the 
cabbage—more than I ever saw in my 
life before. Now, I know that nicotine sul- 
phate or pyrethrum will kill them, but 
that won’t increase my knowledge any. 
So I experimented with a new contact 
spray. It’s patented and I don’t know 
what’s in it, but it’s some kind of aliphatic 
thiocyanide and it played hob with those 





“David picks by the roots” 


aphids. Men down at the University say 
it’s sure death to mealy bugs, too. But it 
has to be mixed with soap and I used 
fish-oil soap, which made my hands stink 


so that Maggie fairly ran me off. 

lug 2G Donald was worse this morning. 
Two doctors went over him. 

They put their heads together and then 

called Maggie and me. “Get him down to 

the hospital at once. We want to make 

blood counts and cultures,” they said. 


And tonight, when back home I tried 
to work, I couldn’t do anything. 


49 Down at the hospital, Donald is 
; better, so I worked out some. 


| And tonight I’m not only an AB, MA, and 


PDG but I am now a PLG—Plain Land- 
scape Gardener—and our garden has both 
an axis and a vista, just like the books say 
it should. There is one path that visitors 
see first and it has always stopped right in 
the center of the garden, thus violating 
all the rules. 


long 3/ Rain, gentle rain, softly pattered 
‘~~ down last night. I brought Don- 


ald home. A quarantine officer nailed a 
red placard on our front door this morn- 
ing. The docs have finally decided that 
Donald has that dread contagious disease, 
But luckily, I am free to come and go. 






OO 
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1 
House in Lake Geneva, Wis. Architect, Fitzhugh Scott, 
i Milwaukee. Painted with Cabot's DoUBLE-WHITE 
t 
> . 
It Isn’t Paint that Costs, 
It’s the Painting and Re-painting 
How much of the cost of painting your house is 
for the paint? The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 
‘ “In painter work the most important fact to 
remember is that the cost of applying paint is 
, from four to five times the cost of the paint itself, 
and therefore to use materials of poor quality be- 
cause of their relative cheapness, is false 
economy.”” 


Use long-lived Cabot’s Collopakes. Years will 
pass before repainting is necessary. You will 
make resulting /arge savings in painting Costs. 

For full information, use coupon below. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


FOR EVERY 3 PAINT USE 


Juul bakes 


SNL = Ww 141 MILK STREET 
Manufacturing Chemists =, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
on Cabot’s Collopakes. 


BHG-8-34 








KILL ANTS 





w 


QUICK..SURE.. ECONOMICAL 





ANT BAIT (Lethelin Jelly) protects your lawns, 
gardens and green houses by destroying whole 
colonies of ants in only afew days. In handy tubes 
—easier—safer. If your dealer does not carry 
Lethelin ANT BAIT Jelly send us his name with 









ANO your order for a full 

o* Ov, size tube. Send no 
fe) % fe) money, your postman 
© will collect 50¢ on de- 


© livery. Results guaran- 
teed or money back. 
c Order today! 


m Address Dept. C 


LETHELIN 


PRODUCTS CO.,INC. 
MANHASSET, N.Y 









carn fobeca 


SEANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At Home — By Mail 


om to learn; big fees for trained men 
and women, up to $100 per week. 
Healthful outdoor work. Write for free 
booklet of opportunities and details. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOO 


catia | 




















Quickly,safely relieves and 
removes corns — prevents 
sore toes. Double value 
now at no extra cost. Sold 
everywhere. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
sB 


With every $1 worth of Tulip and 
other bulbs to plant this fall, 
we’ llsend 12 Crocus bulbs free. 
evi today for free Bulb Book. 
Vick Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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JAMES VICK, 








FAIRIES 


BY CATHERINE M. BLOOM 


There are fairies in the forest, 
There are fairies in the fen, 
But I'd like to find a fairy 
In the kitchen now and then. 
And if | found it friendly, 
Regardful of my wishes, 
I'd read the morning paper 
While the fairy did the dishes. 





The Rogue’s Gallery 
[ Begins on page 32 | 
dig it or place salt all around the roots. 


“Place a picture of it in your Junior 
Garden Club display window next to a 


| branch of the Virginia Creeper to show 


the difference between them. Label each 
so the viewing public may learn to know 
it.” 

“Here are some more bad ones to put 
in your window rogue’s gallery, Aces,” 
Pan calls excitedly. 

“Why, its leaf looks like sumac,” an 
Ace will comment. 

“Yes, it’s the Poison Sumac. Notice 
that its berries are white and far apart on 
the stem, while the Staghorn Sumac has a 
great cluster of red berries growing close 
together. Poison Sumac is usually found in 
swamps and is said to be more poisonous 
than poison-ivy,’ Cousin Marion will 
comment. See Public Enemy No. 6. 

“Look at these handsome fellows,” 
whistles Detective Pan. 

“What are they, toadstools?” the Aces 
will exclaim admiringly. 

“Yes, they are the Deadly Amanita 
and the Jack-o’-my-lantern toadstools 
and should never be tasted, for they are 
extremely poisonous,” Pan cautions. See 
Public Enemy No. 4 and No. 5. 

“You can always spot these villains be- 
cause of their handsome coloring and 
shape.” 

“The plant world surely is an exciting 
place,” an Ace will comment. 

“And what fun we are all going to have 
this month making a rouge’s gallery in our 
Junior Garden Club display windows.” 

“Really, tho,” said Pan, “there are very 
very few plants to fear. Most plants are 
friendly, beautiful, and often useful.” 





Boys and Girls! 


| WISH to join The Green Triangle 


Chapter of The Junior Garden Clubs of | 


America. 


A 3-cent stamp is inclosed for an Ace | 


button and a letter from Pan telling me 
the meaning of the secret code “ACE.” 
My club also wishes to join. 


My Age....... Number in Club 


Name of Counselor 


Address of Counselor 
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KEEPS MOWER SHARP 
FOR REST OF SUMMER 


This new lawn mower sharpener will save 
you money and make mowing the lawn much 
easier. Hook sharpener over cross bar; step 
on handle to raise wheels, turn wheels against 
sharpener. Presto! In exactly two minutes, 
you have a sharp, fast-cutting mower. 


Carborundum Brand Lawn Mower Sharp- 
ener No. 41 for mowers up to 16’’ wide, 50c. 
No. 42 for mowers 16’ wide and over, 65c. 


KEEP TOOLS 

SHARP, TOO 
A few quick strokes with 
this sharpening stone put 
a keen cutting edge on 
hoes, axes, pruning and 
grass shears and lawn edge 
trimmers. 


Carborundum Brand 
Home and Garden Stone 


No. 46 50c 


SHARPEN 
YOUR SCISSORS 


Scissors are no longer 
hard to sharpen. Anyone 
can use this Carborundum 
sharpener. It gives a quick, 
keen edge at exactly the 
right bevel. 


Carborundum Brand 
Scissors Sharpener 


No. 9 25¢ 





From Your Hardware Dealer 


THE 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U. &, PAT. OFF. 


COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


« 
| crnnonunoue 1S A REGISTERED TRADE 

MARK OF THE CARBORUNOUM COMPANY 
4 
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Along the 


Garden Path 


Guest Rooms of Our Gardens 


er GUESTS? 


“Yesterday there was Bud 
and Dot,” you say. “Last 
week Mother, and every 
day Neighbor Paul chats 
over the rock garden.” 

Yet we are unconsciously 
entertaining a host of guests 
too numerous to mention. 
Here are some visitors now. 
Let’s see who they are: 


F.B.W. A car stopped in 
front of my house and in 
came F. B. W. with a suit- 
box. “‘A new dress,” I asked, 
“that you don’t dare leave 
in the car?” 

“No, a box of plants for 
you,” she said. And then the 
fragile box collapsed, reveal- 
ing rare treasures—at least 
fifteen different kinds of 
hen-and-chickens. For I had 
told F. B. W. that for some 
reason or other my hens 
failed to produce chickens, 
and so she brought me a 
huge clump of one of the 
common sorts and a vast 
array of chickens, which are 
now raising their own fami- 
lies in my rock garden. 


Luna. Then there was the 
lime-green Luna Moth 
which had just emerged 
from its cocoon and hung 
fluttering upon a shrub—a 
beauty in distress after its long winter 
sleep within the leaf-insulated cocoon. 


Rover, Perhaps. A brown dog strolled in. 
“Oh,” said I, “dogs are not allowed in 
this garden, but you are just the kind of 
dog I like best.” With that I patted him 
and he felt so pleased that he gave me a 
pleasant look and made straight for my 
pool and took out one of my water-hya- 
cinths. Then I knew what had become of 
the others which I had planted so carefully. 


Tree City. Every tree is a house of many 
mansions, where countless birds may set 
up housekeeping, and you do remember, 
don’t you, that Emerson wrote that no 
bird would be foolish enough to build a 
nest that covers a whole tree but just big 
enough for him to occupy nicely. 

But if you would ask our Junior Gar- 
deners what good is a tree, they would say 
that it is a dressing room for the butterfly 
ball, the katydid’s and locust’s concert 
hall, an apartment house for robins and 
wrens, a schoolgirl’s tent, a schoolboy’s 
ladder. It is the savings bank for the squir- 
rel and its leaves whisper a tale of the 
person who planted it many years ago. 


Wotery Guests. Even a pool has its in- 
habitants. The whirligig-beetle waltzes its 
life away on the surface of the placid 
water. The giant waterbug leaves the 
stream on hot summer evenings, to be 
caught beneath the electric lights. Per- 
haps you have seen the old male covered 
with eggs which the female fastens on his 
back with waterproof glue. The water- 
boatmen plies his oars day in and day out. 
The pollywogs eat the refuse and then 
hop away to sing and destroy the garden 
bugs. And the waterstriders are like the 
long-leg Ichabod Crane, or had we best 
say that they seem to have 4o-league 
boots? Then there is the demon, the 
young of the dragonfly, which eats young 
fish, grasping them with an armlike lower 
jaw. On the other hand, there are count- 
less, almost microscopic forms of life up- 
on which the fish can feed. 


Only aWorm. Even the silent, holy earth 
has its guests. In some soils there are 
more than a million earthworms in an 
acre. According to Charles Darwin, who 
made a special study of earthworms, the 
burial of the ruins of ancient cities may be 
due to the action of earthworms. He esti- 
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mated that in an acre of soil 
as much as 10 tons of ma- 
terial annually passes thru 
the earthworms’ bodies. 


Little, But Oh My! Even more 
silently than earthworms, 
the bacteria are constantly 
working to cause the decay 
of twigs, insect bodies, and 
leaves, and they are acting 
upon plant foods, changing 
them chemically to make 
them soluble and thereby 
usable by plants. There are 
often three times more bac- 
teria in a cubic inch of soil 
as there are people in the 
United States. 


Pesky Pests. When the aphid 

comes to our gardens there 

would be quite a difference 

of opinion as to whether it 

was a welcome guest or a 

rank intruder. Ask the ant 

and he would call it a cow. 

Ask the little lady-bug and 

she would say that nothing 

makes a better meal. But 

ask a gardener and he would 

tell you that it produces 

many generations in a year 

and attacks his plants as 

soon as his back is turned. 

Beneath many of our gar- 

dens there are great cata- 

combs and living-quarters 

for many insects, but none 

have such elaborate apartments and 

stables as the ants. Surely you know how 

the ants keep their cows on the roots of 

our plants. As long as these tiny aphids 

have their beaks fastened to a juicy root 

or stem, they make honeydew. Segis 

Pietertje Prospect, the record milch cow 

of the world, produced 37,381.4 pounds of 

milk in 365 days. But if the aphid were 

her size it would produce about the same 
quantity of honeydew in only 6 days. 


So THEN, we are the unconscious hosts 
to millions of garden guests. They sing to 
us from a neighbor’s tree, they “weave a 
miracle between two hollyhocks,” and 
dance about the pool. And sometimes they 
eat our favoritegladiolus, but consider this: 


“Confuse not me with impious things 
But wait for the appointed hour 
When you shall see your vanished flower 
Reborn resplendent in my wings.” 


Guests of the garden, great and small— 
they are an important part of our 
home world of wonders. 

And best of all, you, too, 
are my visitor today. 








